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THE SACRED SOLO, ITS SIGNIFICANT COMPOSERS and TRENDS* ... 


By BERTON COFFIN, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The much maligned sacred solo is a field of music in which an almost adequately large 
repertoire of quality material exists. True, a great deal of sifting, selecting and evaluating 
of materials has to be done to find those nuggets which are truly masterpieces, but good 


sacred solos are available. 

The sacred solo is primarily a part of 
worship. Davies and Grace in Music and 
Worship have most aptly defined the crux of 
the argument against the solo. “Music can be 
the voice of worship, but when a single 
voice carries the whole burden, it may de- 
generate into the worship of voice.” I should 
hasten to add that the specific song at hand 
largely controls whether the voice itself is 
of primary concern. Some songs are written 
as vehicles for the voice; others are written 
to express verbal and musical ideas. The 
problem rests with the concept of the com- 
poser and his talent for attaining his ideal. 
As far as we are concerned, the problem 
may be largely solved by the selection of 
suitable and appropriate sacred repertoire. 

What are some of the criteria for selecting 
repertoire? We would submit ideas set forth 
by Pope Pius X in Motu Proprio in which, 
in effect, it is said that sacred music must 
have sanctity and goodness of form in which 
there is freedom from motifs adopted in 
the theater. The liturgical text must be 
sung without alteration or inversion of the 
words, without undue repetition and without 
breaking syllables. I think this is a valid 
criteria for all churches, be they liturgical 
or non-liturgical. 

Further problems became apparent upon 
the analysis of the sanctity and goodness of 
form. The sacred solo is quite a paradox 
because it must use a single voice in such a 
manner that the voice itself is not the focal 
point of interest. Yet climaxes must be 
made and interest must be maintained by 
the elements of the song. The sacred solo 
with one important melodic line has tended 
to be homophonic, with the interest main- 
tained in word, melodic line, harmonic and 
rhythmic structure and architecture of the 
number. It is rare that all of these fall 
within the bounds of good churchly taste. 

I would like to describe what I would con- 
sider a composite picture of the selections 
most frequently heard, pointing out the 
pitfalls. First, the words. Many texts are 
from the Bible or Prayer Book, but too 
many poems are highly sentimental in 
nature and have no place in the worship 
service. Second, in evaluating the musical 
elements we find the melody uses lushness, 
wide skips and broad climaxes which are 
entirely appropriate to operatic literature 
but inconsistent to church use. The har- 
mony, to maintain interest usually has a 
great deal of chromaticism used largely as 
embellishment rather than in transition of 


tonality. The rhythm, when called upon to 
maintain interest usually goes into a play 
which is worldly and which cannot sincerely 
be identified with the church. As to the 
architecture, the usual song has many parts, 
several accompaniment styles and generally 
poor bridging. There is little which can be 
called a continuous idea from the first to 
the last of the composition. Over all there 
is a poor use of declamation and a rather 
ineffective aesthetic relation between the 
words and their projection by the music. 

This is the old trend and the list of com- 
posers whose works would fall into the use 
of one or all of the above mentioned pitfalls 
would be long indeed. It would include 
names associated with the sacred solos most 
frequently heard. However, we must give 
credit where credit is due—these people 
were the early leaders in the sacred solo 
field, and they were a product of their time. 
Musical genius has rarely climbed the 
heights without an assist from the strong 
musical influence of great teachers. In this 
country our musical heritage was just get- 
ting under way at the turn of the century. 
These people have made their contribution 
and we thank them for it. But this art 
marches on. 


True church music has been and is being 
written. It is the outgrowth of the tremen- 
dous surge of music in our educational in- 
stitutions. We have now a higher critical 
level on the part of the church congrega- 
tion. We have: greater proficiency in the 
choir loft; we have many more trained 
voices than we've ever had before; and, we 
are in the midst of a tremendous musical 
movement. The result is that we are having 
better church music each year. 

Should I give a composite view of the 
new church solo, it would be described in 
the following way. The words are either 
Biblical or have a close Biblical association. 
The architectural structure has a certain 
overall unity with very little patchwork. 
The melody is not especially lush and has 
the effect of selling the word rather than 
the voice. This is especially so since the 
accompaniment is either simply or com- 
plexly contrapuntal. This contrapuntal ac- 
companiment, always associated with the 
church, no longer requires chromaticism 
and lush harmonies to maintain attention. 
There seems to be a higher level of musical 
intelligence in which the musical phrase is 
longer and in which the span of attention is 


for the whole song rather than for the se 
eral parts of the song. The rhythm, in ce 
tain texts, deviates from regular measur 
music and is approaching the unmeasur 
style of the music of the old church. Wh 
the song is over, the listener will say to hi 
self “something worshipful was said.” 

may not walk out of the church whistli 
the melody but he will have had more th: 
an emotional experience from it, for t 
music will touch beyond the emotions— 


will touch the will and spiritual effort. | Ex 
short, the music will be such that one fee T 
religion is something great, rather tha 

something trite. Ir 


Following is a listing of leading composer 
and a short description of one of their coy 
tributions. The songs may not be of recey 
copyright date; the composer may _ 
been ahead of his time; and, it may be po 
sible that the composer has aided the cau 
of the church solo with only one song. Ho 
ever, it is felt that all of the following hay 
had or will have significant influence. 


Bone and Fenton—The First Psalm— 
Carl Fischer—1949. 

A marvelous setting of the words. Co 
sistent musical idiom far removed from t 
secular. Recitative in the middle sectio 
well bridged with good feeling of unity. 
Browning, Mortimer—The Beatitudes— 

Carl Fischer—1939. 

An excellent piece of workmanship, co 
trapuntal motive is maintained, use of gre: 
freedom in the rhythm 4/4 3/4 5/4—co 
sistent. Good feeling for declamation. 
Candlyn, T. Frederick—God That Made 

Earth and Heaven— 
Gray—1920. 

The words are from a hymn. The melod 
is straightforward, the recitative is well kn 
into the composition. Economy of mean 


A 


the 


A composer who has marvelous feel fe —" 
sacred solo. Play 
Charles, Ernest—Incline Thine Ear— outs 
G. Schirmer, 1948. no 
The words from Isaiah. Good economf 
in melody, accompaniment is more harmon 
than contrapuntal and at times a certal ULT' 
lushness creeps in. A—B—A form wif ligh 
only fair bridging between the parts. abl 
Clokey, Joseph W.—God Is In Everything ree« 
J. Fischer, 1931. EXC 


Poem by Clara Louise Kessler. Accom 
paniment is unworldly and text is we 
pictured. 

Creston, Paul—Psalm XXIII— 
G. Schirmer—1945. 

Probably an influential composition. | 

consistently constructed architecturally. | 
(Continued on page 16) 
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THE MEANING OF THE CHURCH YEAR* .... 


( 
By PAUL G. SONNACK, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota E 


In the course of the past nineteen centuries there has been created and developed in the Christ Who was born in lowly circum 
the Christian Church an atmosphere in which the Church uniquely expresses its life. This stances at Bethlehem, Who grew to younj — 
is its annual round of Days, Feasts, Fasts and Seasons, in which certain outstanding facts manhood in a humble carpenter’s home, andggUTI 
have found expression and other experiences have borne fruit. This annual cycle, in Who was seen and known in the relation The 
which are commemorated certain outstanding historic events in the life of the Church of the common daily life of a little Puales 
as well as certain important doctrines in the faith of the Church, has come to be known _ tinian village, God has revealed Himself tc 
as The Church Year. man. Step by step this theme is develope 

The Christian Church Year is unique by throughout the entire Epiphany season hich 
virtue of the. fact that it is centered in the time; the incarnation is a continuous ex- Thus, for example, on one of the Sundays of . 
person and work of Jesus Christ, and it is perience. . . . This sense of the enveloping Epiphany the selected Gospel for the day see 
intended to minister solely to His glory. presence of the communion of saints, this _ tells the story of the visit of the Magi. The nl 
Generaily speaking, the Church Year is feeling of eternity which comes upon one men interprets “i se peng it wa on 
divided into two parts: the festival and the in the fellowship of great liturgical traditions, at this ume that the glory of od, as dis oo 
non-festival. The festival half, as a celebra- is one of the marvelous realities of life in closed in the person of Christ, was mani 
tion of the birth, passion and resurrection of the church.” ? ested or and the; ny pre 
Christ and of the outpouring of the Holy Ideally, or theoretically, the foregoing is acclaimed the aaa. On another aunty es 
Spirit at Pentecost, is intended to be a what the Church Year is intended to be. Of Epiphany the Gospel relates the story o! 


Now, how does it work out in practice? the baptism of Jesus, at which time Goigard im 
hed ii 


jon 0! 


ional § 


early commemoration or representation of 
events of story. I. THE FESTIVAL HALF OF THE ULLE 
The other half, not festal, is devoted to the CHURCH YEAR a ee ee re 
hibition of the life of the Christian A. The Christmas Cycle yongp of the marriage feast in Cana . g Gove 
= Galilee, where Jesus wrought the first offs that 
Church, ane The Church Year begins with the season the signs by which He manifested the glonf€ompe 
consummation, both as a whole and in its of Advent. This season is a period during of God, is read and interpreted. So on the 
Schaff which the waiting, believing, cupectamt manifestation is added to another until thefi#hich 
has well said, “the Church hetand ele - Church anticipates and prepares for the joys season ends in the glory of the Transfiguragpnvent 
speak, a chronological confession of faith; of Christmas, the celebration of the birth sion the climax of epighonion. Fects 
a moving panorama of the great events of of the Saviour. In the experience of the . aes —_ 
salvaiion; a dramatic exhibition of the (Church this season corresponds symbolically is for ell 
gospei for the Christian people. it secures to the ages that preceded the birth of Jesus. believer. But Epiphany also teaches tha “o 
to every important article of faith its place Thus Advent has always been considered a the Christ must be nS oe — by * oh * 
in the culture of the church. ... It serves solemn time of deep penitence, prayer and — _Thus during this season . aay 
to interweave religion with the life of the consecration during which each individual wie taught to wate that the lory y oe 
people by continuaiiy recalling to the pop- Christian in the Church humbly and sincere. ‘h® Christ may be manifested even in hig) ’ st 
ular mind ihe most important events upon Jy acknowledges that for his salvation he life, that he may perceive the things he vol 
which our salvation rests, and by connecting needs to rely ultimately upon a power and ought te de and tat how may also haw _ a 
them with the vicissitudes of the natural and g Jove that is greater than himself. In a the grace and power faithfully to do them a 
civil year.” ' spirit of dependence and hope he eagerly B. The Easter Cycle 7 , 
It should be noted here that the genius awaits the coming of the Redeemer. After His transfiguration experience som: Le 
of the Church Year lies in the fact that it is The hope and anticipation of Advent nineteen centuries ago Jesus set his face to " ane 
observed entirely for the benefit of the finds its fulfillment in the celebration of go up to Jerusalem and His passion. So, toof gi 
believer. It is not intended to be merely a Christmas, which is one of the three great the Church each year leaves the season 0! mn | 
mechanical, formal or sentimental com- festivals of the Christian Year. On this day Epiphany and enters the season of Lent tf 
memoration of certain historic events and the birth of the Saviour is remembered and 0 with Him “down into the valley of gloom TI 
articles of faith that may or may not be celebrated with great joy. The meaning and and agony, to climb with Him the other hill ia 
relevant to the life of the believer. Essen- significance of this great event for the world and at the Cross to know who hangs ani“ 
tially, the Church Year is conceived as a and its history, as well as for the life of Suffers there— and why.” 
time of great spiritual opportunity in which every Christian believer is contemplated and The season of Lent is immediately pref§ oon. 
the Christian believer may come to under- explained in Christian churches throughout ceded in the Church Year by three prepare Bode. 
stand more and more what God has done _ the entire world. tory pre-Lenten Sundays—Septuagesimaip, \., 
for him in Christ. “Thus the feasts and The festival of Christmas is followed Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. These prefy.. c), 
celebrations move beyond the point of mere closely by the festival and season of the Lenten Sundays concentrate on the Christiat 
commemoration. . . . They are moments Epiphany. The meaning of the word Vvirtues—faith, hope, and love—as fitting dges. 
when the worshiper enters into eternal life “Epiphany” is “manifestation.” (In the preparation for Lent. dging 
with God the Father Almighty and Jesus [Eastern Church this season of the Church The season of Lent itself begins on ASB gir. 
Christ His only Son, with the Holy Spirit Year is called Theophany, which means Wednesday and continues forty days untif§y.., < 
and the communion of saints who constitute “God's manifestation”.) In the scheme of Easter Sunday. This is a period duriniR.,, * 
the church. All the blessed times when these the Church’s Year this festival and its season Which the Church contemplates the passi0!' [iB pjyoy. 
great realities appeared in human history in are designed purposely to demonstrate a of the Christ as a preparation for the cele By... | 
blending revelation, now occur again for specific proposition or theme, viz., that in bration of the festival of the resurrection. Biersity, 
the worshiper. Life in the church becomes the Christ Who has come (at Christmas) Lent portrays dramatically and intensivel B§chmic 
an endless ‘here and now’. Eternity replaces God has manifested His glory to man. In (Continued on page 18) ansas. 
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The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings apd conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


THE COUNTRY 


me, and 
relations 
e Pales! 


UTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
The convention of the Southwestern Re- 
ion of the National Association with re- 


te ' onal governor H. Grady Harlan in charge, 
gm hich was held in Dallas, Texas in con- 
ndays of nction with the M.T.N.A. Feb. 25-26, 


roved to be an unqualified success and an 
spiring occasion. Registrants who were in 
tendance at some or all of the sessions 
proximated 500. The annual luncheon, 
Id at the Hotel Adolphus, was attended 


the day 
igi. The 
t it wai 
, as dis. 


iS mani: 
ind the 100. The complete outline of the two- 
Sunday program, including that of the Student 
story ofeompetition, which was full of interesting 


d important events and features, was pub- 
hed in the January-February issue of THE 
ULLETIN. 

} Governor Harlan voices his belief, as well 
; that of many others, that the Student 
ompetition initiated by him and approved 


me God 
mended 
Gospe 
Cana of 
first of 
he glor 


So one the national executive committee, and 
until thg#hich was so very successful at the Dallas 
nsfigura-geonvention, will have far-reaching beneficial 

fects in behalf of young students and 
1 for thegenge's, and for the National Association as 
hes thagltell. National Association membership in- 
i by thegierest. as well as that of the public, ran 
son thlgh in connection with this event, and 67 


glory ofeung singers were registered for audition. 
n in hi, An award of $250. for the first-place 
hings hegwWinner was guaranteed in advance by the 
Iso haveggouthwestern Musician. The two first-place 
do themMWinners were awarded $125. each, and in 
Kidition, the second-place winner received 
7§., and the third-place winner $40. The 
btal registration fees were sufficiently large 
) permit the distributing of all these awards, 
d at the same time leave a balance to- 


ice some 
s face to 
. So, 


the expansion of next year’s com- 
of gloos tition, An excellent and practical show- 
ther The student winners were Thomas J. 
angs and ewart, baritone, Baylor University, Waco, 

Fexas: and David L. Taylor, tenor, North 

Mate Texas College, Denton, Texas. The 
tely winner was Sarah Frances 
Prepare nodes, soprano, Texas Christian University, 
edie t. Worth, Texas; and third-place winner 
hese PI'Bwas Shirley Meyers, soprano, Midwestern 
Bniversity, Wichita Falls, Texas. The 
as fitting 


dges. who served in two-panel formation, 

dging the vocal auditions simultaneously 
5 on Ast different halls, were; Panel One: Walter 
lays Stults, Chicago, Ill., (chairman); Al- 
d during Mert Lukken, Dean, College of Fine Arts, 
€ R@niversity of Tulsa, Tulsa Oklahoma. Panel 
the cele |. Clifford Toren, Northwestern Uni- 
rection. B¥ersity, Evanston, Ill., (chairman): Reinhold 
ntensivel University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
ansas, 


A typical reflection of the general impres- 
sion of those attending the Southwestern 
Regional convention, is evidenced in the 
following excerpts from a letter received by 
governor Harlan from Jessie May Perry, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

“May I congratulate you on the very fine 
series of meetings for the Regional NATS 
meeting which you planned and administered 
in Dallas. It was a real pleasure to be 
present and to get to know all of you fine 
people . . . . The Student Competition wa: 
outstanding in the quality of voices that 
were presented, and the fine number of par- 
ticipants was evidence enough of the impor- 
tance of your new venture. My congratula- 
tions on the success of this, too... .” 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Romley Fell, regional governor, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. James 
L. McLain of the American University, 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington as state 
chairman for the District of Columbia. 

Governor Fell has also appointed Mr. 
Donald Gage of Madison, as state chairman 
for New Jersey. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional Governor Arnold E. Putman an- 
nounces the appointment of the following 
state chairmen: 


Florida, Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartan- 
burg 

Virginia, Miss Virginia Hover, Hollins 

West Virginia, Miss June Elson, Lewisburg 


South Carolina members of NATS held 
a state meeting at Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., March 15. All arrangements 
for the meeting were made by Miss Radiana 
Pazmor, South Carolina state chairman. 

Miss Pazmor opened the meeting by pre- 
senting Edwin Gerschefski, Dean of the 
School of Music at Converse, who welcomed 
the group to the College. This was followed 
by a few remarks by Regional Governor 
Arnold E. Putman, who announced plans for 
a regional meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
April 18-19 and for the workshop to be held 
August 17-22 at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, N. C. 

The group then went to the College 
Auditorium where a film “Your Voice” was 
shown. Following the film a voice clinic 


-was held with the panel consisting of Mr. 


Putman as chairman and the following 
NATS members: Guy L. Hague, Katherine 
Pfohl, Dupre Rhame and Ivah Dickson. 


Singers heard were: Sandra McConnell, Mrs. 
Gue Chreitzberg, Ann Boney, Alida Stanley 
and Gene Preston. Accompanists were 
Mary Drake, Frances McDaniel and Anne 
Frew. 

Dinner was served the group in the dining 
room of Converse College and some of the 
group attended a concert by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra Saturday Evening in 
the new Spartanburg Memorial Auditorium. 

NATS members in attendance were: 
Katherine Pfohl, Vergene Calloms, Guy L. 
Hague, Milton Moore, Dupre Rhame, Ivah 
Dickson, Radiana Pazmor, Glen Stables and 
Arnold E. Putman. 

Guests included: Mrs. Rudy G. Daniel, 
Laura K. Daniel, Mrs. Marion R. Leverman, 
Grace Levinson, Robert Simmons, Mrs. W. 
Lindsay Smith, Jr., Mrs. Arnold E. Putman, 
Juanita Alman, Don B. Schroeder, LeRoy 
Tebbs, Mrs. Guy Hague, Lynn Hague, Mrs. 
Glen Stables and Jane Dalton. 


The following is a tentative program for 
a Southeastern Regional Meeting at Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. April 
18-19. Mr. Joel Carter is serving as chair- 
man of this meeting. 

Friday, April 18 
:30- 5:00 Registration 
:00- 4:00 Clinic—Subject: “The Adoles- 
cent Voice” 

4:00- 5:30 Tour of University 
6:30- 8:00 Banquet 
8:30-10:00 Program and Demonstration by 
Carolina Opera School. John 
Seagle, Artistic Director 
Informal Reception 


10:15 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Southern California 
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N.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR 1952....... 


Advance information concerning the 1952 
N.A.T.S. summer workshops is at this time 
sufficient to give evidence of the fact that 
the fourth annual season holds in store for 
association members an _ interesting and 
practical array of events. The chain of five 
workshops and one _ research laboratory 
stretches from coast to coast, all of these 
scheduled meetings being located in easily 
accessible centers. It is hoped that many 
members of the National Association who 
may not have been in attendance at the 
earlier workshops, will avail themselves of 
the 1952 opportunity thus presented. 

The Program: 

Each of the six faculties will be made up 
of outstanding instructors from the host 
schools and visiting guest artists and educa- 
tors from over the country. Each program, 
with the exception of the one at Indiana 
University, is based upon “The Funda- 
mental Requirements for Teachers of Sing- 
ing” as outlined by the National (NATS) 
Committee on Vocal Education. Included 
are such topics as the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the vocal tract, psychological ap- 
proaches to voice training, the physics of 
sound and acoustics, etc. The workshop at 
Indiana University will be in the nature of 
a research laboratory, with actual research 
being carried on in breathing, photography 
of the vocal cords, tone analysis, and ar- 
ticulation. 

Eligibility : 

All members of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing are eligible to enroll 
for the workshop programs. Non-members 
(teachers of singing, teachers of vocal music 
education, and students preparing to be 
teachers of singing) should be recommended 
by a member of the National Association. 
Workshop Fees: 

The fee for each of the six workshops is 
$20., which covers tuition and special events. 
A $5. registration fee, which should accom- 
pany the application, applies on this amount. 
For those who will not attend the full pro- 
gram, the fee will be $5. per day. 
Co-Chairmen: 

At press time the following announce- 
ments covering appointments of workshop 
co-chairmen, are at hand: 

Drew University, Grace Leslie and Ber- 
nard Taylor. 

Ohio State University, Louis Diercks. 

University of Colorado, Berton Coffin and 
Mary Cook. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Paul 
Peterson. 


ENROLL EARLY 
Members who plan to attend one or more 
of the NATS summer workshops are urged 


to send in their letter of enrollment, together 
with registration fee, as early as possible. 
By doing this you will assist those in charge 
of the various workshops, who must arrange 
in advance for your accommodations and 
comfort. 

This is especially necessary in the instance 
of the workshop at Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J., because of the early date in June 
set for the meetings at this point, and also 
the June date at Ohio State University. 


N.A.T.S. Workshop, Drew University 


WORKSHOP FACULTIES 


At the time of press closing, the following 
schedule of 1952 summer workshop faculties 
has reached the editor’s desk: 

Drew University: 

Dr. E. G. Stanley Baker, (Physiology) Prof. of 
Zoology; Dr. Isaac L. Battin, (Acoustics) Assoc. 
Prof. of Mathematics; Dr. James A. McClin- 
tock, Prof. of Psychology. 

N.A.T.S. faculty not yet announced. 
Indiana University (Research Laboratory) 

Research faculty will include Dr. Leslie 
Gilkey, Illinois Normal, Tonal Analysis. Dr. 
Paul Moore, Northwestern University, Laryngeal 


Photography. Dr. G. Oscar Russell, noted re- 
search scholar at Western College, Voice 
Science. 


Also “old” Workshop friends: Dr. William 
H. Fox, Introduction to Reszarch; Professor 
Newell Long, Registers; Dr. Robert Milisen. 
Articulatory Disorders; Dr. Harold Whitehall, 
Reszarch in Linguistics. 

The N.A.T.S. Faculty will include members 
of the Research Committee. 

Ohio State University: 

Workshop facutty: 

Neil C. Andrews, M.D., Instructor, Dept. 
Surgical Research, Ohio State Univ.; Wilmer 
T. Bartholomew, noted authority on Acoustics, 
Lexington, Mass.: Robert Buchsbaum M.A., 
Recording Engineer, Co!umbus, Ohio; Hazel 
Gibbony, M.A., Instructor, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reszarch, Ohio State Univ.; Max R. 
Goodson, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State Univ.; Everett J. Kircher, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Education, Ohio State 


Univ.; Russell G. Means, M.D., Associate 
Professor, Dept. Otolaryngology, Ohio State 
Univ.; Everett M. Schreck, Ph.D., Associate 


Professor of Speech and Production Director of 
Theatre, Ohio State Univ.; Wave H. Shaffer, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Ohio State Univ.; 
Richard H. Wehr, M.D., instructor, Dept. 
Otolaryngology, Ohio State Univ.; M. Emett 
Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Music, Ohio State 
Univ. 


1952 N.A.T.S. 


Summer Workshops 


Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
Romley Fell, Chairman 
June 5-12 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
(Research Laboratory ) 


William Ross, Chairman 
June 22-27 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
Dale Gilliland, Chairman 
August 3-8 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Alexander Grant, Chairman 
August 10-15 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 


Boone, N. C. 
Virginia Wary Linney, Chairman —_ 
August 17-22 a 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Riss 
William Vennard, Chairman palif.; 


August 24-29 


N.A.T.S. Faculty 


ic 

G:orge G. Arkebauer, Fort Wayne, Indiang, 
Hollis E. Arment, Athens, Ohio; Richard D 
Young, Past President, Chicago, IIl.; Louis 


Diercks, Columbus, Ohio; George Graham ngeles 
Chicago, Ill.; Helen Holscher, 
Ohio; Cameron McLean, Detroit, Mich. Wi” 
liam Ross, Bioomington, Ind.; Norman Staigei 
Columbus, Ohio; Walter Allen Stults, Presider 


of N.A.T.S., Evanston, Ill.; Herbert Swanson 
East Lansing, Mich.; Ellis E. Snyder, Columbu 
Ohio; Cecil Stewart, Alliance, Ohio; Willia 
Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vocal and choral music of several publishin 
houses will be on display during the enti 
workshop. 
University of Colorado: 
Workshop faculty—John Schoolland, Ph.D: 
Donald Page, M.D.; Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr. 
N.A.T.S. faculty—Bernard Taylor, Juilliat 
School of Music, N.Y.; Solon Alberti, Pre 
N.Y. Singing Teachers Assn.; Richard De 
Young, Chicago; William Ross, Indiana Univer 
sity, Ind.; George Newton, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grace Leslie, New York; Walter Allen Stult 
Chicago; Thomas N. MacBurney, Chicago 
Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn.; E. Ci 
ford Toren, Northwestern Univ., Evansto 
lll.; William Vennard, University of Souther 
California, Los Angeles; Hadley Crawford 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. 
Appalachian State Teachers College: 
Workshop faculty—Raymond Harmon, M.D 
Throat Specialist, Boone, N. C.; Cratis D. Wi 
liams, Instructor in Speech, A.S.T.C., Boon 
N. C.; Charlie Wilfong, Program Directo 
Radio Station WATA (affiliated with Mutual 
Boone, N. C.; Charlotte Smith, Italian at 
German Instructor, Charlotte, N. C.; Gomé 
(Continued on page 7) 
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.A.T.S. SUMMER WORKSHOPS, 


— Continued from page 6 


NEW G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


ech, Greensboro, N. C.; Justin Williams, 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


N.A.T.S. faculty—Paul Peterson, Winston 
Bilem, N. C.; Arnold Putman, Greenville, 
k C.: Virginia Wary Linney, Boone, N. C.; 
Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg, S. C.; E. L. 
Villiams, Greensboro, N. C.; Dan E. Vornholt, 
reenville, N. C.; Haskill Boyter, Atlanta, Ga.; 
{rs. Fred Parker, Columbia, S. C. 


General Information 
Transportation: Boone is served by Atlantic 
reyhound and Queen City Bus Lines; nearest 
iports. are Tri-City between Bristol, Va.. 
‘ingsport, and Johnson City, Tennessee— 
erved by Eastern Air Lines and Piedmont. 
inston-Salem, N. C. is served by Eastern Air 
ines and Piedmont. 

Registration: Registration and room assign- 
ents will be held in the Music Building, 
unday, August 17th from 3 to 6 P.M. 


Rooms and Meals: Comfortable, attractive 
poms will be available for members of the 
orkshop in the college dormitories at Ap- 
alachian State Teachers College. Meals will 
e served in the college cafeteria for all work- 
hop members. The rate for room and three 
heals a day is $4.50 per day per person. 


niversity of Southern California: 

Workshop faculty (with others to be an- 
jounced) include Paul J. Moses, M.D., Stan- 
prd University School of Medicine; Joseph 
’. Risser, M.D., orthopedic surgeon, Pasadena, 
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‘alif.;. Kelly Shugart, director of public rela- 
ions, Los Angeles Musicans’ Assn., Local 47. 
N.A.T.S. faculty—Carolyn Allingham, Pasa- 
ena, Calif.; G. Willard Bassett, Santa Ana, 
alif.: Price Dunlavy, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
lictor Alexander Fields, New York City; Lee 
ardy, Los Angeles, Calif.; Alexander Kissel- 
urgh, Hollywood, Calif.; Allan Rogers Lind- 
uest. Pasadena, Calif.; Quirino Pellicciotti, Los 
ngeles, Calif.; William E. Ross, Bloomington, 
d; William Vennard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Song brings of itself a cheerfulness that 


THE NEW G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 

The original law (346) covering the so- 
called G.I. Bill of Rights is now being 
rewritten with the intention of extending the 
‘rights’ to veterans of armed forces serving 
on or after June 27, 1950. The former 
law was interpreted by many of the states 
in a discriminatory fashion against the 
private teacher of music. 


There will soon come before Congress, 
a new law and unless we, as vocal teachers, 
act rapidly and positively, the same dis- 
criminatory measures will be continued. 
The National Association, in conjunction 
with the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing and the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, endeavored to present the true 
facts before the House Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, by the personal appearance 
of a duly appointed representative, Mr. 
Arthur Gerry of New York City, but suc- 
ceeded only in having these facts and the 
correspondence in connection with same, 
incorporated in the report of the foregoing 
committee (see pages 1720-24 of the report 
of the hearings before the House Committee, 
which describes the discrimination against 
the private teacher in many of our states). 
While a favorable vote on the new G.I. Bill 
has not yet passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, through Mr. Gerry’s persistent 
efforts in behalf of the organizations herein 
stated, the matter has been carried to the 
United States Senate committee which will 
consider the same proposed legislation. As 
THE BULLETIN goes to press, the cheering 
news comes to the effect that our represen- 
tative will be permitted to appear before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare, of which Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana is chairman, when the com- 
mittee convenes after the Easter recess. 

In the meantime the help of every member 
of the National Association in a united 
effort is needed. WRITE TODAY to your 
Congressmen—both House and Senate— 
protesting against a bill so worded as to 
make it possible to discriminate against any 
established private teacher of music. Here 
is an opportunity for the traditional NATS 
spirit to assert itself through your personal 
assistance. 


CONFUSION OF MODERN MUSIC 
“What we need most of all is an explana- 
tion for the probable connection between 
the latest changes in music and the increase 
in noise. The progress of music is based 
on the necessity of continually overcoming 
fatigue. And the fatigue of the ear has been 
hastened or aggravated by the alarming in- 
crease in noise to which modern life is sub- 
jecting us. Probably our whole nervous 
system is affected by it, and not to its profit. 
Where 200 years ago melodious street calls 
announced the approach of itinerant vendors 
and the song of ungreased axle-tree merely 
emphasized the ordinary stillness, we have 
now the involved and strident counterpoint 
of traffic over an ostinato of policemen’s 
whistles and automobile horns. The timid 
tinkle of the spinet has been replaced by 
the aggressive tones of the ‘loudspeaker’. 
Loudness and coarseness go hand in hand 
. truly the art of music is hard put to 
devise new stimuli where with to counteract 
the growing aural disturbance. The wonder- 
ful and consoling fact is that music, ap- 
parently is equal to any occasion.” 


akes the heart of joy.” EuRIPIDES 
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TIME AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION IN VOCAL 


By JAMES FRANCIS GRIFFITH, Asheville, North Carolina 


TRAINING ... 


sideration. 


Because of the urgency of our economic 
pressures there has developed the desire for 
short-cuts in all manners of activities, and 
the arts have been drawn into the maelstrom. 
This is tragic, for in the midst of the con- 
fusion the greatest quality to suffer has been 
and is a depreciation of ideals and the lower- 
ing of requirements for perfection in the 
accomplishment of those ideals. All sorts 
of short-cuts in the learning process, called 
education, face us today. In our primary 
and secondary schools this is startlingly 
evident. What can we expect different when 
students from these very same schools come 
to us for instruction in the fine art of sing- 
ing; they are so imbued with the abbreviated 
approach to the acquirement of knowledge 
that when we begin explanations of the 
things necessary in learning to use the voice 
intelligently, they are dismayed and dis- 
couraged and many turn away and are lost 
to us and the world, because they have not 
been led to know the importance of TIME 
and PATIENCE in the education process. 
Therefore, if the arts, and in our case, sing- 
ing, are not to be further overcome with 
mediocrity, the teaching profession must 
“lower the boom” and take a firm stand in 
demanding a slow-down and a more de- 
liberate approach to things educational . . . 
things of the mind, of the spirit. 

In the days of the old masters it was 
taken for granted that one who studied for 
a singing career expected to become a 
virtuoso, and as such the public of that 
time fully demanded as much when he trod 
the boards. The course of study was long 
and arduous, sometimes as much as ten or 
fifteen years, but when that time was over 
and the artist made his bid for recognition, 
there was never any doubt as to the success- 
ful outcome. The ideal of perfection was 
not allowed to drag one moment. Tone- 
quality, agility, flexibility, absolute steadiness 
of production, a perfect scale, all of these 
were severely judged by both the teachers 
and audiences, and there was scant pity for 
shortcomings on the part of the singer. He 
had to be a virtuoso. And this was the result 
of taking TIME into consideration from 
the very start of instruction. Both pupil 
and master recognized its importance and 
abided by the injunction. Time to do the 
necessary things; time to practice without 


Certainly this is not a new topic to some of us, and it should be evident to all of our 
profession, that the element of TIME in the teaching of singing is an all important con- 
It was of great moment with the old masters of the 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
centuries; why should it not be so today? The record of their achievements speaks for itself. 
However, the more leisurely manner of life in those days accounts for many of the per- 
fections in the arts which today are deemed practically impossible of accomplishment. 
But are they? Let’s look at a few of the most salient problems and give serious thought 
to some ways in which we might, as teachers, remedy our situation at the present time. 


fail; time to think things out thoroughly; 
time to hear with their ears and listen criti- 
cally with their minds. These things were 
insisted upon, and this very insistence made 
them mandatory. 

Today, what do we have? In many in- 
stances the pupil comes to the teacher whose 
reputation is at stake, and unless that pupil 
is flatteringly assured that he will be able 
to sing before big audiences and draw large 
sums from them, in the short space of two 
years, at the most, if not before, that lesson, 
the first one, becomes his last. And just who 
suffers from this little instance of ignorance 
and inconsistence? Why, the teacher, of 
course. He is an “old fogy” who counts 
accomplishment by time! He does not be- 
long to the present day and “progressive” 
ideas! There we have the modern interpre- 
tation of “making a pass” at learning the 
how-to-do of Life; a smear or a smudge, a 
lick and a promise, and they are off to prac- 
tice what they do not know upon a tolerant, 
undemanding public, which cares little and 
knows less of even near-perfection. That is 
unfortunately the prevalent attitude to things 
in general today, not just artistic endeavors. 
Many factors are responsible for this state 
of affairs in the world. Unrest, uncertainty, 
a lack of faith in those unseen things, that 
eternal Power which governs the universe 
by processes which are a mystery to man; 
and a swaggering assurance that he is the 
master of his fate. All of these things have 


created a dislike for the sincerely beautify} 
the orderly, the honest, thorough-goin 
things which the world still possesses fo 
those who will embrace them. This condj 
tion which confronts us naturally gives usffi 
who try to teach something about that which 
issues from the heart and soul of man by 
way of the incomparable music instrument 
placed in his throat, at once a challenge and 
a threat to do our utmost to salvage the 
great gift, or suffer it to be lost to unbom 
generations. We, the teachers, are the guar. 
dians of a precious heritage. If we areff! 
worthy high priests of our art we will jeal- 
ously nurture it, and not be content to have 
it other than perfect, virtuosic in its purity. 
Anything worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Let’s all try to adhere to the old 
axiom, “to make haste slowly” in ou 
teaching of the art of singing. Conve 
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N.A.T.S. AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

What has happened to our author-mem: 
bers? Have NATS members ceased their 
literary endeavors in behalf of the cause of 
singing, or are they becoming over-modes! 
in submitting the names of their work 
which have proved acceptable to the pub’ 
lishers? 

These questions arise, because the las! 
mention of a NATS author-member and his 
book appeared in the January 1951 issue o 
THE BULLETIN. It still remains the hopg 
of the editor that all NATS writers will con; 
tinue to assist THE BULLETIN staff in 
maintaining a complete list of author-mem: 
bers’ books. Do not hesitate to send in 
complete data on same, including—title of 
book, name of author, publisher, date of 
publication and price. For the names of 
author-members and their books already 
registered with THE BULLETIN, pleas 
refer to your BULLETIN file. 
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CONTEMPORARY VOCAL ALBUM RELEASES 


ngs 
“So 


Set to music by Aaron COPLAND 


Arranged by Aaron COPLAND 


“TWELVE POEMS of EMILY DICKINSON.” (Medium Voice) 


“OLD AMERICAN SONGS.” (Medium Voice) 
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LATEST OPERA 


es... 
“COMEDY On The BRIDGE” by Bohuslav MARTINU. (Vocal Score) 
(1951 N. Y. Music Critics Circle Award) 
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KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 


The Kansas City Area Chapter of N.A.T.S. 
met on February 17, in the Fine Arts Build- 
Jing of the University of Kansas City. After 
most of those who had come for the session 
Byisited the exhibition of painting, prints, and 
drawings by Bertha Landers and Norman 
Sun, President Hardin Van Deursen in- 
troduced Dr. Robert D. W. Adams, Associate 
Professor of Music at the University of 
kansas City, who presented a talk on “Some 
Neglected Song Literature by Great Com- 
posers,” and Dr. Donald M. Swarthout, Dean 
Emeritus of the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Kansas, who spoke on “Present 
Trends in the Preparation of the Career 
Student in Music.” Lieutenant Governor 
Stantey Deacon reported on the National 
Convention in Chicago and _ Treasurer 
Blanche Griffith presented the status of the 
local treasury. Mr. Denis Cowan, tenor, of 
the Emporia State Teachers College music 
faculty, with Miss Virginia Seagale as 
his accompanist, presented Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide,” Puccini’s “Nessun dorma” from 
Turandot, and Respighi’s “Nebie.” Refresh- 
ments arranged by Evaline Hartley con- 
luded the profitable, informative, and 
thoroughly delightful afternoon. 
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The Kansas City Area Chapter met on 
March Ist at the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 2nd 


N staff in 
thor-mem§’ice-President Helen Steen Huls. Her topic 
> send ingY2s “The Challenge of the Adolescent 


Voice.” She also gave a report to date, of 
er findings in her survey of school vocal 
music as it is being presented in cities rang- 
ing from five to one hundred thousand 
opulation. 
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IN, please 
P Rosamond Hirschorn, contralto, of the 
Emporia State Teachers College music 
—___— Bfaculty sang. Her numbers were: Two 


ngs, Op. 91 Brahms (“Longing and Rest” 
“Song of the Virgin”) and “Schwer liegt 
auf dem Herzen,” (Nadeschda) A. Goring 
homis. Her accompanists were, M. Irene 


3.00 Mohnson, pianist and Edwin Stuntzner Cel- 
ist. also. of the Emporia State Teachers 
ollege music faculty. Mr. Stuntzer used 

1.50 is Own transcription of the part for viola. 
Music educators from the Kansas City 
chools and surrounding cities were among 

5.00 Bathe guests. Vice-pres. Rachael Hartley and 
ecretury Margaret Scott presided at the 
ocial hour which followed. 


OSTON CHAPTER 


On Sunday afternoon, March 2, 132 mem- 
ers and guests attended an open meet- 


= 


ing of the Chapter held in the Gold Ball- 
room of the Fisher School, Boston. Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, president, presided, and 
it was unanimously voted to hold election 
of officers and read all annual reports at the 
“Family Meeting” on April 6, at the studios 
of the president and secretary, Miss Friswell 
at 5 P.M. since the By-Laws Committee 
Miss Marie Bergeron, chairman, is not 
yet ready with the final revision. It was also 
voted to hold the annual banquet Saturday 
evening, May 3rd, at the Red Coach Grill 
in Back Bay. Speaker and program to be 
announced by the officers and board at the 
“Family Meeting.” 

Miss Tingley stressed the coming National 
Convention in December to be held at the 
Sheraton Plaza, and named the Boston Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, approved 
by the Board of Directors of N.A.T\S., 
Miss Tingley, Miss Friswell and Charles 
Pearson. She urged all members to make 
plans now to attend. 


A splendid and most informative session 
was held with Prof. Emeritus K. G. Daghlian 
of Connecticut College as the speaker on 
“Acoustits and Song,” which included many 
illustrations, including sound waves, tone 
waves, and reproductions of intensity of 
sound. His remarks in regard to breathing, 
good tonal production and diction in all 
languages, quality and color in singing and 
the importance of the posture of the body 
were most helpful to the group. His illustra- 
tions and pictures on acoustics were excel- 
lent. A fine question period lasted for half an 
hour after the close of the meeting. Two 
films were also shown, “Your Voice” and 
“Technique of Breathing.” These were of 
special value to members who were unable to 
attend the workshop last summer, as was 
Prof. Daghlian’s address, heard by members 
of the Chapter at the Connecticut Workshop 
sessions. A social hour, with coffee and 
delicious refreshments furnished by mem- 
bers, closed a most helpful and delightful 
meeting. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

A pioneer series of recital programs are 
to be given to the public by members of the 
Twin Cities Chapter. New or little-known 
teaching and recital songs will be presented 
along with the classics and lieder students 
ought to hear. 

The second program in the series will be 
given in May. It will be a program of song 
cycles. Each of these will be presented in 
its entirety, by an artist member of the 
organization or by a competent advanced 
pupil of a member. 


The success of the first program, a recital 
of songs in several tongues, called “One 
world” by Maria Montana has so encouraged 
the program committee of the chapter that 
extended plans are being made for next 
year, to reach even more audiences. We 
recommend this plan to other chapters who 
may be interested in community service 
and the improvement of public relations. 

The Twin Cities Chapter has offered its 
services, which have been gladly accepted 
by the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to assist the MMTA in conducting the 
vocal program offered at its state convention 
in June. 

While the overwhelming number of piano 
teachers, in comparison to the number of 
voice teachers in any such state organiza- 
tion is obvious, their officers have done well 
by our little number, previously. However, 
it is felt that we can, with our present or- 
ganization, lighten their burdens and present 
even more helpful and stimulating material 
in cooperation. 


COLORADO CHAPTER 

The Colorado Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing held its 
second meeting of the year in the home of 
Berton Coffin in Boulder, on Jan. 27. The 
program was concerned with—‘Vocal Con- 
siderations in Song Writing.” The Com- 
posers’ Forum which lead the discussion, 
with George Lynn, vocal and choral com- 
poser now residing in Denver, as moderator, 
consisted of—Waldo Williamson of Denver 
University, Heinrich Schalit of Denver, and 
Paul Parmelee of Colorado University. Many 
stimulating ideas were exchanged. Roger 
Fee, president of the chapter, presided at 
the meeting. Reports on the Chicago Con- 
vention were made by Carl Melander and 
Alexander Grant. 

The Colorado Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing held its 
third meeting of the year in the home of 
Mrs. Georgia Ellyson in Denver, on March 
16. The group was honored by the presence 
of Mrs. Helen Steen Hulls, second vice- 
president of NATS. She gave a fine resume 
of the field survey which she is making this 
year on the STUDY OF THE ADOLES- 
CENT VO-CE. Mrs. Hulls also spoke con- 
cerning new procedures in the national or- 
ganization. A report was made by Mrs. Ruth 
Ragatz of the Southwestern Regional Con- 
vention of NATS at Dallas in February with 
especial mention being made of the student 
vocal contest sponsored by Dr. Grady Har- 
lan and the Southwestern Music‘an. Mr. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .... To the Members of the National Association 


Presenting an imposing array of facts and figures, favoring such 
action, with all the rapidity and accuracy of well directed machine 
gun fire, Gertrude Tingley quite overwhelmed the members of the 
executive committee with her multiple invitation to make Boston 
(her home city) the site of the 1952 convention. Indeed, her bid 
was a veritable Ossa on Pelion of top flight executive support, 
taking off as it did, with a letter from the Governor, followed by 
similar communications from Boston’s Mayor, a Senator, a Repre- 
sentative and so on, including the invitation of a Ward Committee 
man. However, she completely overlooked the Chief of Police. 
In fact, so eloquent was her presentation, that the committee, 
having duly considered the many factors involved, voted unanimous 
acceptance. 

So, as in Chicago, a Sheraton Hotel will house us, sufficient 
guarantee of every possible accommodation in the way of sleeping 
rooms as well as the necessary Convention setup itself. Moreover, 
here too, all activities will take place on the same floor, thus 
continuing the precedent so successfully inaugurated at Chicago. 
Note that preliminary registration will begin as of 3:30 o’clock 
Sunday afiernoon, December 28th and that the initial program will 
occur as of 9:30 Monday morning, December 29th. In all 
probability, there will be a reception the evening of the 28th to 
which all registered members are invited. By all means begin 
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planning your schedule to the end that you may be among those ji) 
attendance at the time and place above programmed. 


Now, as to the program. IT CAN BE WHAT YOU, OU} 
MEMBERS, WANT IT TO BE! Negotiations are already unde 
way which, assuming successful consummation, will provik 
three new, unusual and correspondingly valuable sessions 
forums as the case may be. However, there will remain spac 
ample for inclusion of other, and possibly more worthwhile, ideas 
All of which is to say that, if you have strong convictions wit) 
reference to topics or situations you would like to see included, « 
have the courage so to inform me and I will see that they ar 
brought before the executive committee for consideration ané 
possible acceptance. But, please do not send in a bare suggestion 
In stating your idea be sure to include a tentative modus operandi 
By exercising your prerogative in this matter you may easily mak 
a major contribution to the ultimate success of this Convention 
So, get busy! 

THE TIME——December 28, 29, 30 and 31. 
THE PLACE——Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
THE EVENT——Eighth Annual N.A.T.S. Convention. 


Sincerely, 
WALTER ALLEN STULTS 
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REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 5) 


Saturday, April 19 
9:00-10:30 Repertoire Round Table “Mod- 
ern American Song Writers” 
including Samuel Barber, John 
Duke, Celius Dougherty, 
Ernest Bacon, Norman Dello 
Joio and Normand Lockwood 
10:30-12:00 Voice Forum with papers and 
discussion by NATS members. 
Subjects: “How to Blend Dif- 
ferent Voice Qualities” 
“Is Choral Singing Harmful to 
the Solo Voice?” 
“Causes and Cures of Off- 
Pitch Singing” 
“Is a College Degree Advis- 
able for Professional 
Singer?” 
“Some Principles of Phrasing 
Applied to Vocal Music” 
2:45 Lunch 
2:00- 4:00 Vocal Clinic at North Carolina 
College at Durham with stu- 
dents from the College par- 


ticipating 
4:00 Business session 
5:00 Adjournment 
HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 


NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


HOW DO WE ADJUST THE VIBRATO PERFORMANCE? * 


As to a general theory for training in the 
vibrato, I would suggest the following 
considerations: 

Wherever a student of voice has natural 
capacity for singing with feeling, the vibrato 
has come in automatically. Therefore, the 
problem with the musical student is not how 
to inject the vibrato but how to modulate 
It. 

This modulation should take place not 
through conscious innervation of particular 
muscles but through the exercise of censor- 
ship of the ear which has been refined for 
hearing of the vibrato to exact knowledge of 
its nature and variables and by the acquisi- 
tion of skills for the hearing, evaluation, and 
feeling each variable in turn. 

A part of this orientation for the vibrato 
is knowledge of the musculatures and 
various physiological factors which deter- 
mine rate and extent of vibrato. But the 
point here made is that the modulation of 
the vibrato will gradually take care of itself 
when the ear and the aesthetic judgment 
have been trained. 

On the basis of cumulative experimental 
evidence, | would predict that an approach 
to an ideal vibrato for a fine musical ear may 
be found in the direction of enhancement 
of tone quality by a slight increase in the 
rate of the vibrato over the average rate 
now prevailing, and a very material reduc- 
tion of the pitch and intensity extend. What 
would it mean to the musical world if our 
great singers were to reduce their vibrato to 


the 
Bat the 


the extent now prevailing in the violin? 
* Excerpt from The Psychology of Music} 
by Carl E. Seashore (Music Educators Jou) et’s 
nal, May 1937). 


Fappeat 
“For every occasion there is fitting songfind p; 
the chant for solemn ritual; the lullaby fo§n the 
the sleeping child; gay measures for dancing ¥irst gl 


feet. Poetry has become the handmaiden off} view 


music; for each emotional implication of thf which 
word may be transformed by song into Beyer, , 
definite and immediate experience in feelingBiits pu; 
Music differs from the other arts in that if} curren 
is an experience, aesthetic and emotional Bteachi: 
varying in intensity according to the reBjn the 
sponsiveness of the active or passive partici-Pundige 


” 
pant. everla: 


Glenn Dillard Gunn 


“Music is an unfathomable speech which 
leads up to the edge of the infinite and let 
us for a moment gaze into it.” 

THOMAS CARLYLE priy 
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REMEMBER THE N.A.T.S. 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
See page 6 for dates 
MAKE YOUR ATTENDANCE 
PLANS EARLY 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


those in 

“Think Nationally’”—N. A.T.S. inner selves, which is bad. Can’t we all find some way in which to 
|, OUNB. Occasionally we refer to this slogan, not only because it repre- hoy down’—just a little? The profession will be the better off 
undefsents an extremely important mental perspective which all NATS 


provid members should employ, but also because in actuality solid 
ions ofmational unity in behalf of the voice teaching profession is fast 
N spac\becoming an imperative factor of the individual teacher’s pro- 
e, ideas Mection. 

ns with Today we are living in what might be termed a paradoxical age. 
ided. difGeneral advancement in science, in the business world and in the 
hey arffarts. including music, has reached a high peak of efficiency and 
ion aniMachicvernent. Yet we as teachers and musicians are in constant 
sgestion apprehension of how bad and stupid legislation, commercialism 
perandif'ind unethical practices of many types will affect our status and 
ly mak impede and perhaps endanger our progress. Group security such 
ventions the National Association of Teachers of Singing represents, 
methodically strengthened and expanded, is the only answer to the 
preservation of its present day and future welfare. 

' Service contributions made by members individually and locally, 
when offered in constructive fashion, will soon mount up into 
‘the great aggregate of national strength and unification which is 
‘needed to preserve the singing teacher's rightful place in the sun. 
‘The officers of the National Association are thinking nationally, 
‘with an attempted long look ahead in behalf of the best interests 
‘of the organization. While living and thinking locally we must, 
sit the same time, think and live nationally in spirit and action. 


ULTS 


olin? 
f Musich 
ors Jour: , et’s Slow Down 


In another section of this issue of THE BULLETIN there 

Eappears an article bearing largely on the haste in everyday life 

ing sOngBand particularly that of hurry in student preparation, as well as 
laby fofin the standard routine of the lives of teachers and musicians. At 
* dancin#yirst glance, the article in question may seem to picture too idealistic 
aiden off viewpoint in the face of a twentieth century pressure of activity 
on of thffwhich appears to touch every musical problem of the day. How- 
g into @ever, while not controversial, the article is thought-provoking and 
n feelingBits purpose, we believe, is simply to point out the futility of the 
in that ifcurrent mad rush in the acquiring of education, in training and 
motional Reaching practices—which unfortunately we will not always admit. 
the rein the present-day acccelerated status of music education, much 
€ partici undigested knowledge remains at diploma and certificate time, the 


everlasting effect of which is felt in later life. 


rd Gunn There is an old spiritual which reads in part something like this: 


“Slow me down, Lawd. I’s a-goin’ too fast. 

| can’t see my brother when he's walkin’ past, 
| miss a lot o’ good things day by day, 

| don't know a blessin’ when it comes my way.” 


ch which 
and lets 
CarLYL' Bringing the thought home, how many of our busy teachers of 
singing ever think of taking time out for a slow-down. The fall 
and winter seasons, surfeited with stress and strain of routined 
efforts. are followed rapidly by summer schools, summer teaching 
and other types of professional activities. Taking it year by year, 
it becomes just another symbol of the oft-referred to ‘rat race’ in 
uman disguise. 

With a heavy burden of varying facets, every vocal teacher 
ICE needs « period—and not too short a one—each year, in which his 
or her spiritual outlook on the work ahead may be refreshed 
through quiet and undisturbed contemplation, and the strength of 
body and of mental concepts may be replenished at a leisurely 
ace. Sometimes we even lose track of the insight into our own 


Something Accomplished 

Not so very long ago, your editor received a most interesting and 
appreciative letter from one of our respected and prominent 
American composers. It stated that through the inclusion of titles 
of several of his songs in the American Song Literature lists pre- 
pared for the December 1950 annual NATS convention held in 
Washington, and which were later distributed throughout the 
country, two important publishers had seen fit to issue new editions 
of five of the songs in question, which had been out of print 
for some time. 

In part, the composer wrote—‘“So permit me to thank you most 
earnestly. I cannot tell you what this means to me. I really felt 
like giving up when the publishers announced to me that these 
songs had been discontinued, and I am not one to be easily dis- 
couraged .... Again thank you with all my heart.” 

We are glad to here record for the archives of the National 
Association, this particular instance in which, as a body of vocal 
teachers, we have been able to substantiate our claim that we are 
always conscious of the American composer and his music. Also, 
that at all times the National Association stands ready and eager, 
to the best of its ability, to encourage the welfare of the native 
composer and the advancement of his writings, whenever afforded 
a consistent opportunity. 


Easter (1952) 


— “Praise be to God, who giveth us the 
victory, 

Hallelujah, Hallelujah.” 

There is wonderful and powerful music 
in the air at this season of the year— 
inspired music. During the Holy Week its 
sombreness, depth of anguish and grief 
dominate our thoughts and being. Then on 
Easter Day morning the gloom will be 
| dispelled, the dark clouds of Good Friday 
“a . will be rolled away, and from millions 
of throats and countless instruments will burst forth the inevitable 
song in all its varied forms—the triumph of the Resurrection. 


The significance of it all is a mighty, universal one, and regard- 
less of creed, the sacred word with music as its vehicle of motiva- 
tion and expression, will bring home again to us not only the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of man, but the hope for the future 
—the eternal power, glory and everlastingness of High Heaven. 


M. E. Journal 


At the time of this writing, an exchange copy of the Music 
Educators Journal, February-March issue, has reached the editor's 
desk. The front cover of the Journal, picturing the U. S. Air Force 
Band, in colors, is an especially effective feature, and inside the 
covers the content is comprehensive and well diversified. Con- 
gratulations, M. E. Journal! 


(Continued on page 13) 
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CULTIVATED SPONTANEITY — A Principle of Tone Production in Singing * .... 


By WALTER GOLDE, New York City. 


In this discourse we will attempt to set forth facts that are axiomatic, in which case 


we shall have to regard the fact, and thereby agree with each other automatically. That 
is how chemists and physicists operate, so therefore, we must mention the obvious in 
order to establish a thesis, in other words—items that all of us already know. 


In bodily formation we are in principle 
the same. But as no two blades of grass are 
alike, we are individually slightly different 
from each other, without an iota of depar- 
ture from principle. The same may be said 
of our individual states of receptivity. No 
two are exactly alike, although contained 
therein are all the elements of understanding 
and appreciation which permit us to view 
the same thing somewhat the same way and 
thereby agree. 

Now if in principle we are alike, a logical 
question poses itself: Does Nature play 
tricks on us by giving one a good voice and 
the other a bad one? Or are we forced to 
accept as a working hypothesis that we do 
not hear good or bad voices from each 
other, but only good or bad tone produc- 
tion? If the former is true, then the voice 
teacher is helpless. But if the latter, then he 
has something to go by. 

What we hear, therefore, does not neces- 
sarily represent what is back of it. It is 
simply a condition of receptivity to a prin- 
ciple of production. 

We are consequently speaking of some- 
thing that is universally true, all the time 
pervading and permeating the mind. If 
that is the case, then we must adopt 
measures of treatment based on what is 
universally true. For we are like scientists 
who observe Nature’s phenomena, spontane- 
ously produced, to study the power behind 
them for the purpose of making them work 
under special conditions. 


Since Nature’s phenomena have been men- 
tioned in terms of the spontaneous, we must 
assume that the noumenon is a state of pure 
spontaneity. If so, then spontaneity in its 
varying forms of expression becomes our 
starting point. 

If we lived entirely by what we are pleased 
to call our minds, we should not get very far. 
We just cannot live without spontaneity. 
Our mind is like the moon that derives its 
lustre from something much bigger. But, 
the moon, relatively small as it is, may 
eclipse a much larger sun. Mentally speak- 
ing, the three factors which tend to eclipse 
our sense of truth are prejudices, precon- 
ceived notions and opinions, humanly un- 
avoidable, to be sure, but nevertheless hin- 
drances. Each day we must get rid of them, 
for even if we do come to a proper con- 
clusion, it is in danger of becoming static. 

So in studying the spontaneous, we are 
forced to investigate those bits of spon- 


taneous or instinctive vocal expressions with 
which we are already acquainted and which 
lie so close to us that they at times defy 
observation. 

The man in the street does not realize that 
the very speech he is accustomed to use by 
way of communication of thought contains 
all the elements of sustaining in order to 
glorify the word. That is what a song com- 
poser does—glorify the word, and the great- 
ness of the word will not be truly evident 
until sustained in ‘song. 

The difference between the unthinking 
man in the street and the interested student 
of singing will be a difference in the degree 
of receptivity to tone. 

Now here is where we might have to 
become a bit technical. Tone is vibrating 
air. Therefore, we know what we are deal- 
ing with: the breath, which logically leads ot 
the next step: How do we breathe? And 
here it is always so easy to add something 
to the act which doesn’t belong there by 
Nature. We breathe down low, not up high. 
—We examine it best by getting into a 
thoroughly relaxed state—almost sleepy. 
So we find that we allow the diaphram to 
create its customary vacuum and the air is 
drawn in automatically, letting the sides 
expand. When the diaphragm contracts, it 
sends the air out again and the sides col- 
lapse. So we never pull in air. Since the 
diaphragm works the same way twenty-four 
hours of the day, we must never disturb its 
action. To be sure, we may enhance the 
act all we want, but with care not to come 
to false conclusions. In other words, we 
may put the natural breathing on a cultivated 
basis, as will be true of any other gesture 
found in the realm of spontaneity. 

Next question: Do we sing with a closed 
throat or an open throat? Answer is 
obvious: Open. How does man accomplish 
this? Again he must consult something uni- 
versally available and commonly known: 
The yawn. 

But as all natural phenomena expressed 
through man are in the first instance crude, 
we cannot sing with a yawn, any more than 
we may talk with it. But it serves as the 
basis of a test and we observe how the 
pharynx gets into action by stretching, carry- 
ing with it the fauces into an arch and lower- 
ing the larynx in the back. This is purely 
a picture of a condition held statically. And 
since in singing we are dealing with an act 


thoroughly dynamic in its operation, thj 
still picture can merely show us certai 
phases. 

We may have one of two kinds of ton 
either a floating tone or a driven tone. B 
if we drive we cannot float. Float mean 
when the tone is sent freely into the hea 
back of the uvula, where the overtone fact 
becomes more prominent and gives shimme 
to the tone, aided and abetted by a laryn 
not depressed, but swung low and by way d 
causing the compression to send it over. Tj 
pull it over is, therefore, pure nonsense. 

Now when we hear ourselves sing, w 
obviously hear a result. But we know tha 
a result is just like its cause. So we are n¢ 
interested in results but go after causes. | 
the ear can connote only a result, then it j 
most unreliable as a diagnostician of caus: 
We actually find cause only in what we fe¢ 
and not in what we hear. And we call the 
state of feeling a sensation. 


As said before, the spontaneous gesture j 
its crude state does not let us sing. But j 
we cultivate it by finding the centre of it 
operation, we then will gain the contrd 
necessary to take the support away fron 
the throat and put it on the breath, in th 
final analysis, cultivating it to such an exten 
that the breathing apparatus shall do 100% 
of the work, since in that case the activd 
moving muscular structure will work co 
ordinately with the breathing apparatus 
Whatever spontaneous gesture we use, w4 
must cultivate it towards a particular end 

Singing has been defined as_ sustained 
speech. If so then we learn to sustain th 
main portion of the word, the vowel, but d 
not disturb the operation of those organs 
responsible for the formation of consonants. 


In teaching the use of active open throal 
the teacher must learn to distinguish between 
a pleasant noise and a tone in the right 
direction. For it is our purpose to lay down 
a direction that shall yield an_ ultimate 
result. Present sound effectiveness is no! 
important. 


In observing carefully how we speak we 
find out that all temporary interruptions of 
the breath called consonants are formed }) 
reflex action of the tongue, lips, jaw and 
soft palate. Therefore, being reflex in action. 
those parts must be left that way, not in 
the degree of relaxation customary in 
speaking, but more than that—what w 
might call completely “Blah.” Whatever 
takes place in speech must be enhanced, if 
the case of consonants by more relaxation. 
in the case of vowels more activity of the 
pharynx. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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DITORIAL — (Continued from page 11) 


Again, The Summer Workshop 
Elsewhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN will be found 
dvance information concerning the NATS summer workshops. 
his year the overall number of workshop centers has been in- 
eased by one, making six in all. There have been changes in 
cations from those of last summer’s workshops, and three new 
ames appear on the list—Drew University, Ohio State University, 
nd Appalachian State Teachers College. 


These six workshops will become the pivotal points of NATS 
ummer learning. Previous years of operation, and the experience 
ained therefrom, have proved their sterling worth to those attend- 
g and to the association at large. Their continuance is a necessary 
nd vital part of the National Association’s general educational 
rogram. 
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It will be noted that some of the session dates occur early in 
e summer. Therefore, plans for individual member attendance 
hould be laid without delay. Let’s make this a banner year 
t workshop enrollment. 


ooking Ahead—Boston Convention 
Just now, at the beginning of spring, the month of December 
952 seerns to be very much in the dim distance. But time flies 
ast and with subtlety, and before the fact is fully realized, we shall 
be approaching another national convention time. 


esture it 
But } 
re of it 
contro Boston in Massachusetts, once the Hub of the Universe (per- 
ay fromaps now), a great, old city rich in historical and cultural 
1, in thifraditions, still remains a center whose value of many facets is 
in extenomething to conjure with. It was from December 30, 1947 to 
lo 100%Manuary 2, 1948 in Boston that this city served the National 
1e activ@Association of Teachers of Singing in genuinely hospitable and 
vork coffntellectual fashion as convention hosts. We remember it as a 
pparatusfMmost enjoyable occasion and, remembering it thusly, we find our- 
use, wipelves looking forward with pleasant anticipation to December 
ilar endg952. 
sustaine@ The local Boston Chapter of the National Association, in con- 
stain thfiinction with the national executive committee of the National 
1, but dissociation, will combine forces and brains in presenting for the 
© orgaMenefit of all organization members and their guests, a top-notch 
NsonantsHonvention replete with the traditional NATS spirit. Put down, 
ow, in your book of coming events, the last week in December, 
ind then plan to be there. . 
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ndustry 
Johann Sebastian Bach once said—‘I am what I am because I 
hm industrious; whoever is equally sedulous will be equally suc- 


speak wee 

ptions of 

‘rmed big This was a most generous and true statement from the life of a 
jaw andgereat musician. As in other fields, industry is the guiding wheel 


Df musical advancement. We truly progress in conformity 
ith the degree of industrious effort that we may inject into our 
ork. Singing, in all its many phases, is a severe, unrelenting task- 
aster. demanding from us work and then more work, consistently 


in action, 
y, not in 
mary in 
what we 


Whateverend earnestly executed, before we may expect. reward of any 
anced, ingeescription in the way of success. 
sJaxation/ What is needed today among singing students and, sometimes 


ty of thel@mong vocal teachers, is the realization of thorough study based on 
he complete absorption of vocal fundamentals, all of which will 


esult in less of the artificial and superficial types of so-called pro- 


fessionalism with which the country is now deluged. The lure of 
the sensational, the constant searching for short cuts to success and 
fame, and the current uncertain singing standards of the theatre, 
radio and frequently television, constantly give rise to a feeling of 
satisfaction with artificiality in the mind of the young singer and 
student. 

The lack of unswerving and patiently persistent industry destroys 
ambition of the right sort, and breeds in one that feeling of self- 
satisfaction with current attainments. Self-satisfaction in music, 
as elsewhere, is an illusional, destructive factor in the lives of many 
students and artists alike, who, somehow, have annexed the view- 
point that there is ‘nothing else’ to be learned in the world of 
their art. There is only one infallible remedy for this trouble— 
industry. 


Membership Increase 


Definite plans are nearing completion to bring home to the 
members of the National Association the matter of a still 
further increase in membership. While it is not a question of 
emergency or extreme urgency, the acquiring of new members 
during 1952 is desirable, for at least three very good reasons, as 
follows: 

First—To enhance and strengthen further the local and national 
aspects of the voice teaching profession over the nation, by 
bringing into the organization established vocal teachers of stand- 
ing who are not yet members, as well as other eligible but perhaps 
lesser experienced singing teachers who are serious in the desire 
to improve their status of knowledge and position in the teaching 
field, through having the opportunity to share in all of the many 
benefits that the National Association has to offer. 

Secondly—by additional membership, to make possible an 
increase in the revenue of the association, whereby its educational, 
cultural, executive and protective activities may be expanded in 
logical fashion, and— 


Thirdly—by the lengthening of the membership roster, to extend 
to and build up in every corner of the United States the already 
well-known and respected prestige of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. This also would apply to the circulation of 
its official organ, THE BULLETIN, through the enlargement of its 
current regular and non-member subscription lists, and con- 
sequently making possible the magazine’s stronger appeal to 
advertisers throughout the country. 

The foregoing reasons for continued expansion are laudable ones, 
and when the plans now being brought to a conclusion under the 
immediate direction of fourth vice-president Garlinghouse have 
been approved by the executive committee and board of directors, 
it will be found that they provide country-wide opportunities for 
every National Association member to participate in bringing to 
fruition the objectives hereinbefore enumerated. It is hoped that 
each member will welcome the responsibility of attempting to 
interest at least one or more vocal teachers in NATS membership. 

There will be, of course, no so-called ‘promotional campaign’, 
but in its place a well-planned, steady and careful national effort 
to reach eligible teachers and to make them cognizant of the rare 
and enjoyable advantages awaiting them through their affiliation 
with the National Association of Teachers of Singing. 


“Let us be satisfied with our efforts only when they are 
measured by our possibilities.” 
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QUALIFICATIONS and SHORTCOMINGS of CHURCH SOLOISTS* ... on 


By GEORGE NEWTON, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Before discussing the qualifications for, and shortcomings of, the church soloist, it repertory, must also be able to judge of the 
might be wise to examine for a moment the uses and purposes of the sacred solo in public music. Many a fine text, with noble though 
worship and the types of song most suitable. First let me say that 1 am willing to stand and expression, is made to sound weak an( 
up and be counted as one who believes that there is a place for the solo in church. In __ flaccid by the poor music to which it j 
recent years there has been a trend toward pure choral singing and away from the use of attached. The music of the four songs | Wh: 
solos, but, as a singer and a teacher of other singers, 1 am interested in reversing that have discussed can surely be considered’ '’ 
trend. worthy of the poems. There is genuine inje"* 

I do not intend to use my time explaining : ——————  spiration, artistic integrity, and skill jnge°™"" 
why, on historical or theological grounds, stirring music. We must remember that in handling the text. Inspiration and integrity" ™° 
the Protestant churches are making a mis- poetry the important thing is not the thought are illusive matters. Experience and a wide! ™ 
take in failing to use this powerful addition byt the image—the image that strikes fire knowledge of all kinds of music usual fe ! 
to divine worship. Let me just say this: in jp our imagination and touches our heart. enable one to judge the worth of a composi The 
the Roman Catholic church the choir de- Words and ideas are the means used in tion, but sometimes only after repeatedfifound 
veloped as the music became too difficult poetry; but if the image is absent, there is hearings. In music too there is the wealfifistrac 
for the whole congregation, but the theory no poetry, however well it scans and rhymes. 2nd sentimental, and the bombastic as wellfyorld 
remained that the services were sung re- This image must be from the external world, _—the result of experiencing life only on thefffrease 
sponsively by the priest and congregation. the world of our experience; but it must Surface. A certain technique of compositiongpear f 
The central fact of Protestantism is the in- pot be too common or the poet cannot raise Will enable anyone to begin a song—afterfre dr 
dividual accountability of each christian. jt to an artistic level. Bells have ever had a 4ll, there are only a relatively small numberfrts by 
As a result the emphasis in public worship stimulating effect, and Tennyson’s image of Of notes. But the weak song (no miatterfinecess 
shifted to the sermon; and the pastor, by the new year’s bells purging the world of how loud it is) may develop shortness offfhemse 
prayers, reading of the scriptures, and jts troubles, presaging a glorious future, is breath as early as the third measure, and efens 
preaching, taught his parishioners how the certainly a valid one, one that stirs our begin to wander aimlessly. A good songiomer 
Christ-like life might be approached. The hearts. shows purpose and point clear through thefWhile 
singers in such a service change their func- rhythm, melody, and harmony expressingffontin 
tions completely and become aids to the the mood and meaning. It is constructed sofenera 
preacher, adding the power of music. Thus that the high points become climaxes offre no 
the solo and the solo ensemble have as varying intensity. Handling the text is in.gConse 
much place as the more impersonal chorus. deed an important factor if the words aregRmatet 

The purpose then of the solo song in to be clearly understood. There must be afmore : 
public worship is to provide an additional suggestion, at least, of natural inflection, orf Som 
prayer, a supplemental scripture reading, or undue strain is put on the skill in articula-Jind m 
a poem of a type which, in some way, will tion of the singer; and the listener must.fpf the: 
enable the worshipper to feel more keenly consciously or unconsciously, ‘rearrange fmessag 
the presence of God or give him additional syllable and word values in his mind before} 4 g 
strength for his daily life. the text makes sense. 


Tod 
horus 
he lat 


Another song which illustrates this point 
is Katharine Tynan Hinkson’s “All in the 
April Evening.” Here again is an unforget- 
table image—the sheep with their lambs. 
We have all seen the actual picture on a 
spring drive through the countryside. Here, 
by the poet’s art, that picture is given an 
emotional intensity, and then our minds are 
led to contemplate the lamb that was sac- 
rificed. I have always preferred the setting 
by J. Michael Diack because of its simplicity 
and because the character of its melody al- 

Importance of the Text lows a greater freedom of declamation. The What Is the Proper Singing Style? [P“Vid 

I wish especially that you would note that rhythm of English poetry is far more com- Many people object to solos in church — 
I have as yet spoken only of the text. Surely than any musical notation wz 
all will agree that in church, if anywhere,  sibly indicate. Syllabic values are so infinite hat 
the text is of prime importance, and we that music can become a strait-jacket. A providing -™ veresinaneed interlude 1) the Bnirit 1 
must scrutinize it carefully. An easy way third song with a similar freedom of decla- ‘S®TYICe, OF else, in an effort to be religious.fhe oye 
out is to bar all but biblical texts, as is done mation is David Guion’s “Prayer.” The i so lugubrious a manner that the result if wir, 
in some churches. This, however, eliminates poem is extremely simple, but it gains either dull or funny. But it is not necessary Bhusic. 
much that is very fine and particularly strength from an effective choice of words. for singers to perform in either of thesfihas be 
suited to our services; moreover, that is not. Nouns and verbs are the most vital and  manners—they can acquire a style suitable[Btudyir 
the only criterion. A geneological list from consequently the most poetic of words. for church as readily as a style suited tofpxperi 
Genesis or a set of taboos from Leviticus Adjectives are only descriptive and thus 
would not serve. We must be on our guard _ tend to be inert. The poet, Herman Hage- 
when we turn to our oratorio collection. It dorn, has made a few key words stand out 
would scarcely be helpful for a baritone to and leave a strong impression on the listener. 
sing Elijah’s great aria, “It Is Enough”—we A remarkable example of stark economy of 
don’t want any more suicides than we have words is Lanier’s “A Ballad of Trees and 
already. With other than scriptural texts the Master,” set by Chadwick. The image 
we must guard against the weakly senti- is that of the trees comforting the Master 
mental poem. Now if a pupil asks me how in his last hours, but the point I would make 
I can tell a good song, I find it hard to de- is that there are scarcely three adjectives in 
scribe in a few words. Perhaps it might be the whole poem. This gives an unusual effect 
helpful to look at a few songs. of simple narration at once believable and 

One of my favorites is “Ring Out, Wild touching. : 
Bells,” the stanzas from Tennyson’s “In Judging the Music a eS, 2 
Memoriam” which Gounod set to such But the church singer, in choosing his at Ohio State Universi! 


the cabaret, or grand opera, or Lieder. It is 
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OMMENTS ON ORATORIO........ 


by ALFRED GREENFIELD, Conductor, Oratorio Society of New York 
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he land. 

Why is Oratorio not so popular today as it 
as two or three generations ago? Why do 
he major choral organizations in the large 
ommunities of this country present only one 
br two major works each season when before 
he middle twenties, four or five concerts 
were presented between October and May? 


The answer to these questions may be 
ound in the present speed of life, the many 
listractions, the pressures felt in a war torn 
orld socially and economically, the de- 
rease of leisure, and one’s concern with the 
ear future. Young men are unsettled; they 
re drawn away from participating in the 
its by having to serve in the Armed Forces, 
ecessary as that may be, or by associating 
hemselves with industry essential to national 
efense. An increasing number of young 
omen are entering the business world 
hile a larger group than ever before are 


xpressinggpontinuing with graduate studies. Therefore, 
ructed sofgenerally speaking, members of a community 
maxes offre no longer settled but tend to be transient. 
>xt is in@Consequently, regular participation in 
vords aregemateur choral organizations is becoming 
nust be agmore and more difficult to maintain. 

ection, orf Something should be done to find ways 
| articula-find means of keeping alive the expression 


ner must.f these great works with their vital spiritual 
rearrange —message so greatly needed by mankind today. 
nd before 4 greater consecration to that which is 
bood is necessary on the part of every 
individual. Loyalty, unselfishness, courage, 
ooperation, willingness, industriousness and 
h sense of joy in work well done, are qualities 
hat will go a long way to promote the 
pirit necessary to surmount the obstacles to 
overcome in any worthwhile venture. 


Style? 

in church 
nger were 
de in the 
religious. 


e result With all choral groups, especially amateur, 
necessat) problems remain fairly constant as 
of thes fhas been indicated above. Singers today are 

le suitablefBtudying and working under difficulties not 
suited to\pericnced by their predecessors. 

Lieder. It is well for the aspiring artist who pos- 


sses the ability and means to forge ahead 
t the present time, to know more about 
Dratorio and its place in our musical pro- 
ram. 


Fortunate indeed are those singers who 
re aware that Oratorio is a kin to Opera. 
n fact. Oratorio calls for a keener histronic 
bility than Opera since it does not have the 
id of the stage with its costumes, lighting, 
reedom in gesture and other physical move- 
ents, 


Mendelssohn indicated how aware he was 
Of the need for dramatic aliveness in his 


Universit) 


Today, we have the potential young singers, fine teachers, adequate facilities, and 
horuses, Many whose members have had good choral training in colleges throughout 


“Elijah” when he wrote, “The personages 
should ect and speak as if they were living 
beings—for Heaven’s sake let them not be 
a musical picture, but a real world, such as 
you find in every chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

To be presented most effectively, Oratorio 
needs the vitality of combined groups with 
orchestral accompaniment. Being a drama 
in most cases, it is written to be performed 
in the concert hall rather than the church. 
Mendelssohn’s two great oratorios, as well 
as Handel’s numerous works, were per- 
formed first in the concert hal!. Both com- 
posers were inierested in the theatre. They 
possessed a strong dramatic sense and dis- 
played noi a little histrionic ability. 

Handel’s “Messiah” differs from most 
oratorios in that it is a dramatic narrative 
rather than a drama involving individual 
characters. “Messiah” is concerned with 
Jesus Christ, the angels and the people. To 
feel the full impact of the drama in “Mes- 
siah” one needs the continu:ty of the com- 
plete work. For example: if one omits the 
arioso “All they that see Him laugh Him to 
scorn; they shoot out their lips and shake 
their heads, saying;” and the derisive, mean, 
heartless outburst of the chorus, “He trusted 
in God that he would deliver him; let Him 
deliver Him if He delight in him,” then what 
is the meaning of “Thy rebuke hath broken 
His Heart” and “Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto His sorrow?” 

If oratorio is performed in a church it 
should not have any liturgical interruptions. 
The drama with its atmosphere should be 
kept intact and allowed to speak for itself 
and by itself. This does not preglude the 
use of choral numbers and arias from 
oratorios as anthems and solos in the church 
services. 


Timely Advice 


An earnest young singer may ask the 
question: How can I progress in mastering 
the art of oratorio singing? In answering 
very briefly, five things should be considered. 
First, he should establish a dependable vocal 
technique for the concerti ha!l and not the 
radio (which is an entirely different tech- 
nique); second, he should develop thorough 
musicianship; third, he should learn the 
lines of the recitatives and arias from an 
outstanding actor; fourth, he should check 
his progress with a good coach even after 
he has “arrived;” and fifth, it would be well 
for him to sing in a good chorus long enough 


to learn and live the continu:ty of the ora- 
torios of which he hopes to be a part. 


No Short Cut 

Unlike the great artists of the past, the 
singers of today are developing and working 
under disadvantages unknown to earlier 
generations. Their success is apt to be 
artificial and is to be found mostly on paper 
in promotional publicity. To realize a live- 
lihood in the highly competitive vocal field, 
they must be “all things to all men.” They 
are expected to be entertaining in concert, 
well equipped in opera and oratorio and 
make their living in radio and the movies. 

The microphone technique definitely limits 
concert or opera house technique. Then 
again, the very talented young singers are 
exploited long before they have had time 
to mature and grow naturally. It is just 
as true now as it was in the past that there 
is no short cut to artistic success. 


“Poetry, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
dancing, acting, and the industrial arts have 
affected music and have in their turn been 
affected by it. Philosophy, aesthetics, and 
mediation on the inner meaning of human 
life and art also draw music into their com- 
pass. But as it is generally studied now- 
adays music has too much the status of an 
anatomical preparation.” HuGo LEICHTEN- 
TRITT (Music, History, and Ideas). 

—o— 

“Were it not for music, we might in these 

days say that the beautiful is dead.” 
DIsRAELI 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Ine. ) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. 
Among the foregoing, special at- 
tention is called to 

THE SACRED ORATORIO 

(Theo. Presser & Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
Price $1.00 
Contact Your Local Dealer 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y¥. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and transmission. 
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QUALIFICATIONS and SHORTCOMINGS .... THE SACRED SOLO.... 


(Continued from page 2) 


(Continued from page 14) 
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How do we recognize a good church 
singer? First of all there are sincerity and 
dramatic ability, because those traits 
characterize all good singers. By sincerity 
I mean a willingness to enter into the re- 
ligion professed in the church to such an 
extent that a scriptural text is given in- 
creased meaning by being sung, a petition 
sounds like someone praying and not like 
someone crooning a sentimental melody. 
Dramatic ability is, briefly, the skill which 
enables a singer to move the congregation, 
but not himself. If I may paraphrase the 
poet Wordsworth’s famous dictum, “Inter- 
pretation is emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.”. Of course our acting is confined, 
as in Lieder singing, to the voice and face. 
The rest of the body is out of the picture, 
preferably concealed by a robe. This should 
not be too grave a handicap, if the singing 
truly comes from the heart. Any interpreta- 
tion must grow out of the meaning of the 
song, and must be experienced imagina- 
tively by the singer. This includes a re- 
creating of the text and music, so that the 
singer feels with the author and composer. 
Out of this re-creation style arises naturally. 
Of course it is impossible for a singer to 
leave himself out of his interpretation, but 
his chief study must be to put the author 
and composer into it. It is not enough that 
he should sing “with feeling.” 

There is really very little difference be- 
tween fine Lieder singing and fine church 
singing. Both must be characterized by a 
complete absence of self-glorification, of 
showing off a beautiful voice; they must be 
characterized by a feeling that the voice is 
a means by which tender or profound 
thoughts and emotions can be conveyed. 
The differences appear as the singer steeps 
himself in the sacred texts, and becomes 
imbued with spiritual fervor by his own 
feelings and by the religious atmosphere. 
The Christian religion is essentially a happy 
one, though it has many facets (as may be 
seen by following the church year). His 
style should reflect this. If the imaginative 
re-creation is truly done, the happiness dis- 
played in a sacred song will be quite dif- 
ferent from the happiness of a secular song: 
the fervency of pleading, the historic grief 
of the Lenten season, will have a quality dif- 
ferent from songs which treat of worldly 
affairs. 


What About the Repertoire? 

It is a melancholy fact that the number 
of solo songs which can be recommended 
wholeheartedly is distressingly small, but 
the average church soloist does not need a 
large number. I personally feel that it is 


better to have a smaller number of worth- 
while songs which will bear repetition every 
two or three years, always keeping a wary 
eye for new ones. Most soloists are mem- 
bers of a quartet and take turns with solos; 
in such a situation they will rarely use more 
than a dozen songs in a year. Twenty-five 
songs and suitable oratorio arias are ample, 
at the most. 

The case is very different in the Christian 
Science church, which never employs more 
than a single soloist. To me the situation 
there might be termed desperate, consider- 
ing that more than one hundred songs are 
necessary to avoid monotony. Important 
differences in belief rule out many fine 
solos and, so far as I know, there is only 
one album of good songs, that edited by 
Mack Harrell, which is prepared specifically 
for these services. Surely something might 
be done to aid this harried singer—perhaps 
a carefully screened list following their 
specified readings through the church year. 

In summation—there is a place for the 
skilled soloist in the Protestant worship 
service. But the conscientious singer owes 
it to the pastor and congregafion to be 
critical both of the text and music. He 
should know enough about poetry and music 
to be able to judge what will contribute re- 
ligion, and not merely pathos. Finally the 
songs must be sung with sincerity and dra- 
matic imagination. All this requires a pro- 
fessional training and skill. I have no 
patience with those singers and directors 
who try to compensate for lack of ability 
by being very pious. We as teachers must 
do much more than show our pupils how 
to peal out gorgeous sounds. The majority 
of our charges sing in churches—let us see 
that they do that job well. 

“Abbreviated transcription of address 
given at the Forum on “The Field of Sacred 
Song’ —N.A.T.S. National Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., December, 1951. 


THE SACRED SOLO 


(Continued from page 2) 
dissonant and has cross rhythms. For the 
time being it will probably be confined to 
sacred programming rather than church 
service. 

Davis, Katherine—Trust In The Lord— 
Galaxy—1946. 
A simple straightforward setting of Parts 


of Proverbs 3, 5 and 6. Almost hymn-like, 


well knit, sounds churchly. Conservative 
and could be used in any church. 
Dvorak, Anton—Turn Thee To Me— 
Associated Music Publishers. 
Simplicity of treatment, straightforward. 


Melody is simple and straightforward, al 
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Many of the Biblical Songs can be used j 
church service. The accompaniment is har 
monic rather than contrapuntal. 
Elmore and Reed—Come All 
Weary—J. Fischer—1949. 
A Welsh Christmas carol set with a grea 
simplicity, which is one of the significan 
trends in sacred solos. The folk spirit jj 
haunting. 
Gore, R. T.—O Sing Unto The Lord A New 
Song—J. Fischer—1948. 
An Easter song for soprano or tenor 
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most chorale in style. Simple contrapuntal 

accompaniment with consistent architecture! 

Is unworldly. A section of a choir could 

sing it. 

Hageman, Richard—Christ Went Up Int 
The Hills—Carl Fischer—1924. 

Harmonic setting, consistent style—could 
be used on sacred program or church. 
Hinchliffe, lrvin—Tranquillity— 

Carl Fischer—1936. 

Has choral feeling because of economy of 
contrapuntal accompaniment. Straightfor- 
ward line. Irregular rhythm. One of the 
most significant compositions. 

Holst, Gustav—The Heart Worships— 
Stainer-Bell—1910. 

Harmonic treatment of sacred solo. Mar- 
velous economy in writing. Notice how the 
ending is no longer sacred—Tonic with 
added 6th. Showing that which was sacred 
does not necessarily remain sacred. Modify 
to church taste if used in worship service. 
LaForge, Frank—Before The Crucifix— 

G. Schirmer—1912. 

Simple economy in composition. Har- 
monically in good taste and structure ar- 
chitecturally good. This avoids the lush 
harmonies and trite accompanying figures 
found in several of his songs. 

MacGimsey, Robert—Think of These Things 
—Carl Fischer—1946. 

Good example of effective use of simple 
harmonies to project Biblical lyric. 
Noble, T. Tertius—The Shepherd— 

G. Schirmer—1914. 

Simple straightforward accompaniment. 
melodically simple and over all quite effec- 
tive. 

Sowerby, Leo—The Lord Is My Shepherd— 
Gary—1929. 

Is a complex setting of 23rd Psalm. | 
unworldly, well written, well bridged bul 
musically verbose. Good musicians could 
overcome technical difficulties and projec! 
the message—others should leave it alone 
Could not be used in every church. Never 
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(HAPTER NOTES .y , continued from page’9 


Alexander Grant told the group of the 
workshop scheduled at the University of 
colorado August 10-16. Roger Fee, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter presided. 

Mrs. John Wilcox was a guest at this 
meeting. It will be remembered that Mr. 
ohn Wilcox was the National Association’s 
first and honored president. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

The season’s second meeting of the 
Detroit chapter of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing took place on Janu- 


Singing will hold a regional meeting at 
Augustana College in Rock Island. The 
meeting will begin at 2:30 P.M. Central 
Standard Time and will continue into the 
evening. 

An hour’s program by the Augustana 
Choir, directed by Mr. Henry Veld, will 
begin the session, after which there will be 
a vocal clinic. 

Members and colleagues will be guests of 
Augustana College for supper, which will 
be served in Andreen Hall. 

Following the supper there will be a 


G. Willard Bassett: Business Policy, Studio 
Attitudes. 

Judging by the splendid attendance—for 
members only—and by the keen and lively 
discussion which followed, the subject was 
well-chosen and one of vital interest to all 
present. 

The President expressed thanks to the 
hostess committee who furnished and served 
the refreshments at the conclusion of the 
meeting. The Committee members were: 
Nellie Gothold, Chairman, Evabel Tanner, 
Gwendolyn Roberts, Alvina Palmquist and 


Or ‘enor. y 26, 1952. The speaker for the evening forum in the nature of a general discussion Hazel Eden. 
ey was Mr. Sydney Tarleton, noted authority on “Breathing in Relation to Tone.” ——— ae 
a on the development of the boy’s voice, who nsaeceenenaneneamsnass PITTSBURGH—TRI-STATE CHAPTER 
ae ave a very interesting and enlightening talk The Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter of the 
or couldy.. the training of boys’ voices. Mr. Tarle- LOS ANGELES CHAPTER National Association held its first meeting 
jon had with him several boys from his The January 6th meeting was held at on March 2, together with an election of 
es it choir at St. Mary’s Church in Walkerville, Tudor Williams’ studio. Frans Hoffman Officers as follows: 
a Ontario, who helped demonstrate his points gave a most interesting report on the Na- Honorary President, Miss Ann Griffiths 
le—couldfnd later provided entertainment. This was tional Convention at Chicago which he at- President, Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn McDer- 
rch. an especially interesting subject and it pro- tended and in which he participated. mott 
oked much questioning and discussion. The topic for the afternoon was “Studio Vice-President, Mr. McClurg Miller 
Several members who had attended the Administration.” The panel chosen to speak Secretary, Miss Norma France 
onomy offChicago convention also gave impromptu’ was as follows: Treasurer, Miss Sarah Logan. 
raightfor-freports of what took place there. John Patton: Legal Requirements, To date there have been two meetings, 
1e of the ————— Licenses, Zones, Social Security. held at the home of the president. The sub- 
UAD CITY CHAPTER William Vennard: Professional Ethics. ject of discussion was “How to make this 
ips— On April 27, the Quad City Chapter of Ruth Chamlee: Public Relations, advertis- chapter an efficient, congenial and beneficial 
he National Association of Teachers of _ ing, recitals, etc. organ of the National Association.” 
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Recs STI LL The Finest Collections of Their ype! 
cifix— 
Used by leading teachers in private studios, and 
on. Har- in outstanding conservatories and music colleges. 
icture ar- 
the lush *FRENCH ART SONGS Glenn and Taylor CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS Glenn and Taylor 
wise Twenty musically charming numbers reflecting the Eighteen songs with interesting modernized accom- 
Ar highest musical art of France. Invaluable pronuncia- panimegts. Notes on each song, biographical sketches 
se Things tion guide. French-English texts. of the composers, and pronunciation table. English 
: Medium High 431-40109 $1.25 translations. 
oo Medium Low 431-40110 1.25 VOLUME | Medium High 431-40102 $1.25 
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the constant struggle between good and evil, 
between righteousness and sin. Thus in the 
experience of the faithful it is a period of 
profound self-examination and repentance. 
During this time the Christian believer will 
searchingly and minutely examine his life 
and compare it with the perfect life of his 
Lord. In so doing he will better see and 
understand both what he should be and 
what he actually is. He will find that there 
is much in his life that is not good; he will 
discover that he has often failed to live the 
good life; he will see that he has not 
measured up to the purity, patience, love 
and strength of that life so wonderfully de- 
clared on the pages of the Gospel. But he 
will also see why he has been so weak, why 
he has fallen. He will come to understand 
that he has failed to live the good life, so 
to speak, because he has been proud and 
vain and ambitious and completely self- 
centered. Therefore, the days of Lent are 
days of deep penitence during which the 
believer: is taught to seek divine forgiveness; 
he is encouraged to purge away the dross 
and to gain true perspective and strength for 
the life to be lived by committing himself 
wholly in the service of God. 

The very depth of contrition is reached 
in the last week of the Lenten season called 
the Great Week or Holy Week. Each day 
of this great week has a special significance 
assigned in the Gospel accounts, as Christ 
moves with dignity from the triumph of 
Palm Sunday to the humiliation of Good 
Friday. By his participation in it the believer 
is enabled to re-live it all vividly in his own 
experience. 

Easter Sunday, the beginning of the season 
called Eastertide, is the climax of the Church 
Year, for the fact that it commemorates in 
the innermost center of the Christian life and 
hope. This is the day on which the Christ, 
by His resurrection, won the victory over 
sin and death. Thus this is the day of the 
greatest and holiest joy. 

The entire post-Eastern or Eastertide sea- 
son is one of pure joy. Even nature, with 
the awakening spring, is eloquently con- 
tributing to this mood. Throughout this 
season it is maintained that life is to be a 
constant manifestation of the fruits of the 
resurrection. By virtue of the Lord’s victory 

. the life of the Christian believer is to be a 
life of victory. Life may be full of suffering 
and misunderstandings, but now the Christian 
believes that there is hope and victory be- 
yond suffering—and even beyond death. 

The triumphant joy of the Easter season 
continues to Ascension Day, forty days after 
Easter. This day “deals with one of the most 

significant aspects of Christian teaching, its 


cosmic meaning.” Here it is maintained that 
“the Risen Christ is bound no longer by 
earth ties. He takes his eternal place at the 
right hand of the Father in heaven. . . . As 
Judge of the quick and the dead, King of 
all kings and Lord of all lords, He is honored 
and obeyed,” for it is believed that “he 
possesses all power in heaven and on 
earth.” 3 

C. The Cycle of Pentecost 

Pentecost (sometimes called Whitsunday), 
celebrated fifty days after Easter, is the last 
ot the great festivals of the Christian 
Church. It commemorates the coming of 
the promised Comforter, the Holy Spirit. 
Thus the festival is observed in telling of the 
Holy Spirit and how his coming affects the 
heart and life of the believing Christian. 
Traditionally, it marks the birthday of the 
Christian Church. 

The Sunday following Pentecost, called 
the Festival of the Holy Trinity, differs 
radically from all other festivals and days in 
the Church Year in that it is the only 
festival that is given over specifically to the 
expression of a great doctrine by the Church. 
li. THE NON-FESTIVAL HALF OF 

THE CHURCH YEAR 

The latter half of the Church Year, the 
non-festival, is called either the Season 
after Pentecost or the Trinity Season. As we 
have already seen, the last of the three great 
festivals immediately preceding the non- 
festival half of the Church Year is Pente- 
cost, which marks the founding of the 
Church. In the non-festival half of its Year 
the Church engages in a period of doctrinal 
instruction and application in which the mes- 
sage of the newly founded Church is ex- 
plained and in which the life of faith in all 
its practical applications is emphasized. This 
second half of the year continues to its close 
on the Sunday next before Advent. Thus 
the yearly cycle is completed. 

“The completed scheme offers an un- 
broken drama of the chief events of the life 
of our Lord and of the religion He founded. 
it moves with logic through the rhythms 
of the natural year; and the individual 
Christian, by participation, becomes an actor 
in the pageant of God. In the first half of 
the year God reveals Himself to man; in the 
second half, man responds to the revelation 
of God. The first half contains the major 
events of Christ’s life, as disclosures of the 
nature of God; the second half contains the 
major teachings of the Christian life, to 
enable man to conform to the divine will.” ¢ 

NOTES 
' Schaff, Philip, History of the Christian 

Church, Vol. Ul, pp. 387-388. (Published 

by Scribners, New York, 1906) 


2 Seidenspinner, Clarence, Form and Free. “| 
dom in Worship, p. 143. (Published by poe 
Willett, Clark Co., Chicago, 1941) hides 

3 Gibson, George M., The Story of the Tt 
Christian Year, p. 84. (Published by Kels 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, “am 
1945) 

4 Ibid., pp. 96-97. a 

* Address given at the annual convention § 

of the National Association of Teachers oj 

Singing, held at Chicago, Ill., Dec. 27-29, §% 

1951. deplo 
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In speaking, we never round out a vowel Augu 
artificially, as much as some diction teachers wchee 
would have us do, thereby detaching the cave: 
words. Singing is a succession of sustained ae 
words blended in continuity. Therefore, the hy Ei 

active flow of tone must be emphasized tof p..,,; 

provide for as little interruption as possible enou; 

without disturbing clarity of enunciation. cheer 
As for pitch, when the tone is free the say, | 
pitch will be correct. Off-pitch singing is “TI 
hardly ever a question of the ear. We cannot 
correct sound by sound. We cannot correct stl 
what we sée in the cinema by examining the nrg 
screen—we have to turn our back to it in of the 
order to find the cause and the remedy. 
Pitch is vibrating air at tain freque | 
g air at a certain frequency. 

If the flow of tone is disturbed through ts fo 

artificiality, the pitch is endangered. Pitch is dition 

a vocal and not a musical problem. 

Again to be a bit technical: No two types The 
of receptivity are exactly alike. So we must "tly 


always solicit the use of a gesture found in 
the realm of spontaneity with which the 
patient is acquainted. While we may have a 


that 
Charl 


general—well-prescribed routine of graded me 
exercises, there may be occasion to depart} “Fé 
from these. For in order to establish a point Jat t 
we may have to invent some on the spur At 
of the moment in order to meet the par-[RHe, li 
ticular problem before us. The musical Rt the 


forms used must be regarded as excuses— ust 
vocalises are gymnastics, so that strictl) 
we a 
beaut) 
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CONTEMPORARY SINGING IS DECLINING—Or Is It? ... 


By WILLIAM C. RICE, Head, Department of Music, Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 


. . . Something has 


Chronology has not helped us in our 
search; perhaps if we ignore dates we will 


“Modern decline in the Art of Singing 
has been a much debated subject and a good 
case has sometimes been made for certain 
aspects of criticism.” (F. C. Field-Hyde, 


. (music) is precisely the only one 
held back in modern progress and evolution. 
Its appalling decay forces one to wonder if 
beautiful singing ever existed as a general 
endowment . . . . Why, then, should such a 
distressing situation exist?” (P. Mario Mara- 
fioti, The New Vocal Art, 1925). 

The following quotation is unusually 
The author, Edgar F. -Herbert- 
Caesari, called his book The Science and 
Sensations of Vocal Tone; the copyright date 


“The gradual decline of the most glorious 
of all arts is more than ever manifest today 
. . . . Overwhelmed by progressive thought 
in other fields, and no longer able to hold 
its former proud position, because debilitated 
by lack of preparation and blinded by im- 
patience, ignorance, and charlatanism, the 
art of singing regressed as absolute music 


Yvette Guilbert, in “How to Sing a Song,” 
speaks her mind strongly and emphatically. 
The date of the book, 1918, may or may 


“This is a lesson that is sorely needed to- 
day (the attainment of adequate technique) 


d Free. “The contemporary decline in the art of singing has now progressed to an extent which 
hed by would have been thought unbelievable a mere twenty years ago . 
) been lost.” 
of the The preceding statement, with all its pessimism, can be found on page ten of Franklin 
hed by Kelsey’s The Foundation of Singing, published in 1950. Since Mr. Kelsey refers to a period 
ashville, # . mere twenty years ago,” let’s read from a book copyrighted in 1927, which quotes, in 
turn, a statement that apparently was made in 1903. 
= “Is it not in itself almost a marvel that 
elie in this twentieth century the art or science 
ef of singing and of speaking . . . is still in a 
oo deplorable state of chaos?” . . . It has been do better. 
said "When we come to the method of train- 
P ing the voice we find not method but pan- 
emonium.’ (Lost Art of Singing, by M. A. 
R. Tuker, Nineteenth Century Magazine, 
a august, 1903) Another well known Vocal Vibrato, 1946). 
teachers § writer and vocal teacher (Mr. Charles Lunn) 
ling the says: * but in my profession all is 
vustained ff chaos.’ The book in question was written 
fore, the # iy Ernest C. White, and is called The Voice 
sized tO geautiful. Perhaps we have not gone far 
Possible enough into the good old days to find the 
nciation. § cheerful words that we seek. Shall we try, 
free the cay, 19092 
“The complaint seems not altogtther with- Vitrolic. 
cannol# wut reason (that fine singers are becoming 
e — more and more scarce) when we revert to 
_—s the that summertime of song. . . in the last half is 1936. 
to It INE of the last century and compare it with the 
remedy. present. The retrospect shows us plainly 
requency. hat the art of singing has descended from 
through its former high state and is now in a con- 
_ Pitch is dition of decline.” 
a tees ‘The last quotation was from The Voice in 
iin Singing; the author, Emma Seiler, was far 
desi ie from an un known in her day, and we know . 
the She was just as sincere as was Sir Progressed. 
ay have a Charles Stasley, who said, in his book, The 
Art of Singing (1908): 
to depart “For some time regret has been expressed eae 
sh a point Mat the Art of Singing is dying out.” not be significant. 
the spurf§ At least, Sir Charles was brief, if frank. 
the par-f§He, like the others, appeared to look back 
> musical §'0 the glorious nineteenth century, and we 


excuses— do likewise. 
at strictly 


) 


“... the singers of the last century, who, 
we are taught, transcended in truth and 
beauty of expression the singers of today 


These words, written by Clara Kathleen 
Rogers in her book, The Philosophy of 
Ningine 1893), indicate that perhaps the 
Mneteenth century was not a time of great 
ingers. after all. The next quotation, from 
Voice, Song and Speech, by Lennox Brown 
ind Emil Behnke (1883), strengthens that 
ndication. 


“... had become equally convinced that 
he scarcity of fine voices in singers (is) 
acknowledged to exist.” 


when an archaic group of so-called critics 
is springing up to celebrate an anarchaic 
group of so-called artists who noisily pretend 
that technique is of no account, because they 
are too lazy to acquire it.” 

The next, and last, quotation is also from 
a World War I publication (1918). Written 
by Clifton Cooke, it is titled Practical Sing- 
ing. 

“To whatever cause may be attributed the 
steady decay in the art of singing, which is 
so lamentable a feature in the English 
musical world today .. .” 

If one wished to continue this sort of 
thing, he could find dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of illustrations of the same kind of 
looking-backward that is shown in the few 
examples quoted. Even Tosi and Mancini 


did a little complaining, and I doubt not that 
the Greeks also had a word for it. In fact, 
Pherekrates wrote a play in the early part 
of the fourth century, B.C., in which he 
presented Music, a bewildered and tortured 
young woman, as the victim of the new 
sophistication of Phyrnis of Mitylene and 
his pupil, Timotheos of Miletos, who had 
spoiled the old dignified simplicity of music 
with their doings. While singing was only 
one phase of Greek music, it was the domi- 
nant phase, and these despoilers of good 
things were therefore concerned, as we are 
today, with the production of pleasing 
sounds by human voices. 


It is characteristic of every age that things 
look better in retrospect than at the present 
uncertain time. It seems also the usual thing 
for gloomy commentators to use a negative 
approach in order to play up more strongly 
the solution being offered for the ills of the 
moment by said commentator. 


In the course of the last few months, the 
writer has found it necessary to read a great 
many books and articles on voice and voice 
teaching. At times I have felt almost un- 
comfortable as I encountered the innumer- 
able methods, schemes, cure-alls, and devices 
that were presented as proved teaching pro- 
cedures. However, I made an interesting dis- 
covery that undoubtedly, others have made: 
most of these seemingly divergent views are 
not nearly so far apart as they appear to be, 
and the bitttr criticism so frequently thrown 
about is quite unnecessary. 

If NATS has any justification for exis- 
tence, (and it has) its emphasis upon the 
free and unprejudiced exchange of informa- 
tion is the most important phase of its 
raison d’etre. Less and less do we see, and 
hear, of those poor, misguided souls who are 
so completely wrapped up in their own 
teaching that they are unable to tolerate any 
divergent views. It is interesting to notice 
that the best teachers are always looking 
for new ideas and new approaches in this 
old profession that is yet so new. Research 
being carried on at the present time is pay- 
ing big dividends in increased knowledge 
that should open the way for better and 
better teaching. 

NATS recognizes that voice teaching is 
dependent to a very great extent upon the 
personality of the teacher. It is a highly 
subjective process that demands a close re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil, and a 
mutual feeling of confidence in the pro- 
cedures being followed. We must, therefore, 
continue to have many different ways of 
teaching; complete standardization is neither 

(Continued on page 20) 
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possible nor desirable. The ultimate aim of 
all voice teaching is beautiful singing, but 
immediate goals will differ for individuals 
and localities. Incidentally, some teachers 
will not admit that they are especially striv- 
ing for beautiful singing, and I can easily 
understand that point of view, but not agree 
with it. 

Perhaps I am overly optimistic, but I 
believe that we are beginning a new age of 
singing that will rival the so-called golden 
age of the Old Italians. I do not believe 
that vocal music has declined during the last 
ten, or twenty, or fifty years. Our concepts 
may be considerabiy different from what 
they were in previous decades, but who is 
to say that they are less artistic? 

As teachers of singing, we owe it to our 
students, and to ourselves, to learn as much 
as possible about the voice, and about people. 
If, for example, a knowledge of acoustics 
and physiology will give us a broader base 
upon which we can build a better scheme 
of teaching—and I believe that it will— 
then we should obtain that knowledge. My 
ideas are not so perfect that they cannot be 
better, and it is my responsibility to give 
them every opportunity to grow. 


Cultivated Spontaneity 


(Continued from page 18) 


musical considerations are not primarily 
important. 

Let us take a few characteristic examples. 
For instance, the breathy type. We must do 
something by way of an immediate remedy. 
(We know that the muscular system in the 
larynx accounting for the opening and clos- 
ing of the glottis is not functioning properly.) 
So we ask for an exclamation: Ah! And 
model our musical exercise on the natural 
trend of the exclamation, which is always 
downward. 


It does not take long to remedy this con- 
dition. But if we are too much inveigled 
by the result of this treatment, we may 
come to the conclusion that it is a panacea 
for all cases. Not so. Once the thing 
functions normally we must adopt other 
measures, else the result will be a stroke 
of the glottis. 


The opposite case with tone held tightly 
in the root of the tongue with the danger 
of chords overlapping is naturally treated 
in the opposite way—the universal gesture 
being a sigh, also turned into musical form. 

Singers are commonly called unmusical. 
This is largely untrue. There is usually a 
conflict between tone and artistic intention. 


Especially is this true in the case of the 
highly trained musician who tries to sing. 
His is the most difficult case to treat since 
he unconsciously makes music the cause of 
tone, instead of the other way around. He 
will invariably try to make it sound the way 
he thinks it should to the detriment of his 
vocal apparatus. 

Whatever musical progression we may be 
called upon to perform, we must first inter- 
pret it vocally, referring of course to some- 
thing spontaneously common to all humanity. 
For instance: staccato is laughter turned into 
music. The motive power is laughter 
operated under a new condition— the active 
open throat. And what shall we say about 
the trill? 


Whenever and wherever a composer 
writes a trill he is trying to portray a state 
of exhuberance. High up in the fiddle it is 
sweet, on a flute more brilliant, on a bas- 
soon possible a joke. In any case, it is an 
expression of exhuberance. 

So in the voice. And how does man react 
to exhuberance, particularly in such subtle 
form? Why, with a chuckle of course, com- 
mon to all, and spontaneously conceived. 
With devoted practice, the trill is attainable 
by anyone. 

Take the Jewel Song from “Faust.” Mar- 
guerite says: “Ah, I laugh to see myself so 
beautiful in this mirror.” And how does a 
fine composer for the voice like Gounod 
begin it? With a trill, naturally. 

We may regard art properly as_ the 
bringing out of essentials and the elimina- 
tion or subordination of non-essentials. We 
emphasize the spontaneously positive. For 
art is also not just an absence of faults but 
the presence of qualities. 


And for the singer: In the beginning was 
spontaneity, in the end is cultivated spon- 
taneity. 


* From an address made at the meeting of 
the Southeastern District, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, held at Hollins 
College, Virginia, on Nov. 10, 1951, 


OMISSION 


The editor calls attention to the fact 
that the name of Miss Mabel R. Jacobs of 
Hudson, Wisconsin was unintentionally omit- 
ted from the list of member registrants at 
the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago in December, and 
which was published in the January-February 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 


KNOW YOUR ASSOCIATION SEAL 


Ed. Note—Editorial appearing in a previous 
BULLETIN issue, reprinted for the benefit 
of new members. 


Seals in general are designed to repre- 
sent pictorially and in emblematic form. 
the ideals or objectives of an organizition 
or of an individual. In this respect the 
seal of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing is no exception. A casual glance 
does not always reveal the complete sig- 
nificance of any design of this type and for 
the benefit of the newer members of the 
National Association, the following is_in- 
tended solely as a simple description of the 
meaning and history of the various features 
involved. 

The official seal, circular in form, is en- 
circled with two continuous rings or bands, 
the smaller representing the local and other 
component units of the organization which 
serve to make up the national body, while 
the larger and outer circle is representative 
of the all-embracing unity and protectiveness 
of the national organization as an entity. In 
the small field between the inner and outer 
circles, as is quite evident. is found the 
honored name of the association that alread) 
has come to mean so much to the teacher 
of singing. Also within this space is the 
date of organization inception. The stars 
are indicative of the three teacher organiza- 
tions, the members of which were instru- 
mental in the forming the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing,—namely, the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild and the 
New York Singing Teachers Association. 

Serving as a broken background in the 
large inside field of the seal is the traditional 
lyre, the symbol so closely allied with the 
singing profession. Implanted on this is 
the general map of the United States, re- 
flecting the national scope of the associa- 
tion’s membership and its widespread en- 
deavors. This miniature map contains the 
outlines of the eight large regional districts 
into which the country is divided for or 
ganization purposes. The tiny white dot ir 
the lower southeastern corner of the Central 
District indicates the spot where the Ne 
tional Association was born—to be exatl, 
the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, with a chartel 
membership of 137. 

This, in a few words is the story of the 
seal of the National Association of Teacheh 
of Singing. 


“They always talk who never think” 
MATTHEW Prior (1664-172!) 
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At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
e following State Chairmen have been re- 
ased, covering appointments made by the 
arious Regional Governors to date: 
ASTERN DISTRICT: 


‘connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 
dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen McLain, 
Washington 

aine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 
faryland, Mr. Charles Howard Roderick, Hagers- 


EAL 


previous 
benefit 


repre- 


c form. town 
NiZition PMassaciusetts, Miss Ruth Douglass, South Hadley 
. ew Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

sect thefMew Hampshire, Mr. George Henniker 
ew York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Feachers Mennsy ivania, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, Philadelphia 

glance hod Mrs. Georgine Seward Kellner, 

Eds vew 

lete sig- BOU {HEASTERN DISTRICT 

and for ida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

eors Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

» of the orth Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 

g is in- uth Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 


irginia, Miss Virginia Hover, Hollins 
jest Virginia, Miss June Elson, Lewisburg 


UTHERN DISTRICT 


labama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 
entucky, Mr. William B. Merrel, Barbourville 
uisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 

i i, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
nnessee, Mr. John Tegnell, Knoxville 


ENTRAL DISTRICT 
linois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 


n of the 
features 


n, is en- 
bands, 
nd other 


yn whichfdiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
iy. whil ichigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
y, Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 


sentativefmaio, Mr. Ferris E. Onl, Tiffin 
fisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


ctivenesORTHERN DISTRICT 


ntity. Infjwa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 

nd outer Minnesota, Mr. Donald E. Johnson, Munkato 
lebraska] 

yund thefforth Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 

t already uth Dakota 


UTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


> teacher as, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
eis the r. Roger Fee, Denver 

: ansas, Mr. Harold M. Decker, Wichita 
The stars few Mexico, Dr. Vernon Fay, Las Vegas 


xas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 


the former have to sell. 


in mind, 
particular field. 


YOUR PATRONAGE and THE BULLETIN’S ADVERTISERS 


All readers of THE BULLETIN are asked to examine carefully the content 
of the business advertising insertions appearing in this magazine. 

These advertisers have given concrete evidence of their confidnce in the 
fact that THE BULLETIN offers a practical medium of direct approach to 
the centers of NATS purchasing power, for the products and materials that 
In a fair-minded spirit of reciprocation for this 
confidence thus placed in THE BULLETIN, it behooves each member of the 
National Association to direct his or her patronage, whenever possible and 
consistent, in the direction of these sources of supply. 
result a mutually profitable arrangement of service reciprocity and cooperation, 
and business in THE BULLETIN will then truly represent something more 
than offering advertising space for sale. We are anxious to increase the scope 
of BULLETIN advertising, and with the foregoing spirit of friendly exchange 
there can be but little doubt of our ultimate success in this 


In so doing there will 


ANTHEM COMPETITION 

For the benefit of those members of the 
National Association who compose music as 
a part of their overall musical activities, the 
following announcement is reprinted from a 
communication received from the Chapel 
Choir Conductors’ Guild, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

“Capital University Chapel Choir Con- 
ductors’ Guild annual anthem competition 
is open to all composers. Anthem should be 
suitable for average church choirs. Contest 
closes on Sept. 1, 1952. For complete con- 
test rules, please write to Everett W. Mehrley. 
Contest Secretary, Mees Conservatory, Capi- 
tal University, Columbus 9, Ohio.” 


NEW YORK 
SINGING TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

(Founded 1906) 


An Organization whose Members 
are among the leading Teachers of 
Singing in and around New York 
City. 

Supplemental Educational Classes 
and Young Artist Recital Series 
For 
Students of Teacher Members 


New Brochure Available 


For all information, address Corresponding 
Secretary, The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, 17 East 86th Street, New York 28, 
New York. 


Please Read Carefully 


THE BULLETIN, in its new for- 
mat, is mailed under second-class 
postage—the cost is 5 cents for each 
individual copy that is released. On 
the envelope enclosure is marked 
“Return postage guaranteed.” Each 
copy of THE BULLETIN returned to 
the editor’s office involves an ad- 
ditional postage cost to the National 
Association of Sc. This is the nearest 
approach that can be made to salvag- 
ing copies of THE BULLETIN not 
claimed at point of delivery. This 
arrangement also provides a reason- 
ably good method of keeping the mail- 
ing lists accurate and up to date. 

All members are urged to cooperate 
with THE BULLETIN staff, in the 
following manner: /f you have moved 
and have not in the meantime notified 
Mr. Harold Luckstone, Assistant Edi- 
tor, 17 E. 96th St.,:New York 28, 
N. Y., please leave at the address 
which you are leaving, sufficient 
money to finance the forwarding of 
your copy to your new address. Also 
be sure to leave a complete and ac- 
curate forwarding address with the 
superintendent of your building or 
with the postal authorities. 

Remember that every copy of THE 
BULLETIN returned to the editor’s 
office involves extra expense to the 
National Association and additional 
work and bother for those who are 
trying to maintain for the organization 
well-organized, accurate lists for mail- 
ing purposes and matters of record. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY AND ITS MUSIC, TODAY.... 


By CESARE STURANI, New York City 


Ed. Note: Because of his knowledge of affairs in the field of European music 
and his prominence in the American vocal teaching field, Mr. Sturani was asked 
to provide THE BULLETIN with a few impressions of the musical status of 
Italy, gained through a recent sojourn in that country. We are certain that his 
observations will be read with deep interest by all BULLETIN readers. 


In connection with my impressions of the recent musical development in Italy in 
general, and of singing in particular, it is with regret that I begin by stating that I believe 
the art of fine singing has been sadly neglected for the last many years, and that an 
evident decadence of this beautiful expression is written all over the place. The reasons 
for such a decadence seem to be quite obvious. Several wars, internal desperate financial 
problems, encouragement from past leaders of the country to develop mechanical, business 
and industrial efficiency and skills, rather than spiritual or intellectual achievement, and 
excessive frenzy for sport competition, the movies, etc.,—all these patterns have brought 
about a considerable deviation and some sort of indifference on the part of the public 


toward the development of the fine arts. 

Nothing has been done to improve the 
conditions of musical conservatories. The 
members of the faculties are underpaid. A 
first-class conservatory will pay, for instance, 
the singing teacher from 70 to 80 dollars a 
month—not enough to live on decently. 

The musical taste of the public at large 
has changed considerably. Men and women 
from forty years of age upward may still 
play records of Caruso, Farrar, Toscanini, 
Koussevitzky, but the younger set will prefer 
Al Goodman, Lombardo’s band, Bing 
Crosby, Frank Sinatra, and the jitters. 
Therefore, while the latter group will fill 
the movies, the operatic performances are 
attended mostly by older people. And here 
is an interesting and hopeful parallel with 
America. When I first attended opera pro- 
ductions with the Hammerstein Opera Com- 
pany and at the Metropolitan, dating back 
to 1909, the audiences were composed of 
rather mature people. Today, going to the 
Met, I see a very great many youngsters. 
I believe this a good omen for the future 
of opera in America. 


Due to the advent of organized orchestral 
and choral unions in Italy, the price of per- 
forming opera has gone up prohibitively, 
and consequently small towns and little im- 
pressarios cannot produce that quantity of 
operatic seasons which formed the ground- 
work for beginners. In spite of that, how- 
ever, at this very moment there are over 
there 70 active opera houses, while we have 
only the Metropolitan, and perhaps a few 
sporadic performances here and there. 

Due to the scarcity of outstanding singers 
in Europe, I believe our well-equipped 
American students can find there plenty of 
opportunity for a debut and a period of ex- 
perience, and that avoiding the notorious 
request for disbursement of money for the 
start. In fact, I know a number of young 
American artists successfully performing 
various and regular operatic seasons. 

La Scala in Milan and L’Opera in Rome 


are producing lavish and glorious operatic 
performances. We have nothing here to 
compare with the magnificent staging and 
elaborate scenery used in their shows. Too 
bad the singing is not always of the same 
calibre! All this splendor of mise-en-scene is 
made possible by the government who helps 
to subsidize these two great organizations 
and many more enterprises including the 
Arena of Verona and the Caracalla summer 
season. Let us hope our government some 
day will do the same for us. 


I cannot tell you much about concert 
activities. The avalanche of song recitals 
we experience in this country is non-existent 
there. The major cities may have a few sing- 
ing concerts, but to my knowledge these 
concerts are more in the form of social en- 
tertainment than in the category of our 
academic recitals. 


There is plenty of orchestral activity in 
the form of quartets and musica da camera 
(chamber music) in general, which of course 
may include some singing. Symphony or- 
chestras are well patronized and many dis- 
tinguished conductors of all nationalities are 
there performing on regular subscription 
seasons. Plenty of choral work and ora- 
torios, mostly confined to church or religious 
services. 

Coming back to the descending parabola 
of bel canto in its own home, I wish to 
express my sincere hope that conditions 
will change and the very necessary and, I 
believe, contemplated revision of music 
schools and methods of singing, as well as a 
more just remuneration to the members of 
the faculties, will bring about a renaissance 
of our beautiful art, which shall give us 
back the Carusos, Scottis, deLuccas and 
others of former times. These men believed 
in hard work. They were striving for per- 
fection. They had ideals and perseverance 
and power for work and more work. Not 
like some of our modern products of im- 


ported talent who advocate and even da 
to print that “an intelligent singer needs p 
teacher.” “Anyone who can read musi 
can learn a score without a coach!!!” To 
bad. 

In conclusion, may I say that as thing 
stand now, I am inclined to believe th, 
finished singing is more likely to come oy 
of our schools and studios than any othe 
part of the world. 


NEW YORK LOCAL STUDY GROUP 

Three meetings of the New York Loge; 
Study Group of the National Associatio 
have been held since Feb. 1. On Feb. 7t 
Dr. James L. Mursell, Chairman of t 
Department of Music, Teachers Collegj 
Columbia University, spoke on “The Art 
Teaching.” On Feb. 28, Mr. Carl Beiey 
one of the first directors and producers ; 
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television and at present a member of thin. 
faculty of the American Theatre Wing, adf\fac 


dressed the group on “The Singer and Tel 
vision.” On March 13, Madeleine Marshal 
teacher of diction at the Juilliard School ¢ 
Music and Union Theological Seminar 
spoke on “Standards of English for E 
pressive Singing.” All of these subjects an 
their speakers offered challenge to t 
teachers of singing in their work with sty 
dents. It is evident from the discussion 
which have followed, that New Yor 
teachers are very aware of their respon 
sibility in an age in which mechanical ¢ 
vices must be considered, and their limits 
tions as well as possibilities explored b 
both teachers and students. 

The New York Local Study Group co 
mittee is delighted over the results of thi 
first venture in bringing teachers togethe 
for study. Included in this group are man| 
of the.best known teachers, who have bus) 
schedules but find time to give of thei 
interest and participation in discussion. 
March 27, Dolf Swing, sub-chairman 0 
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the local study group committee, will aif ighl: 


dress the teachers on “Complete Personalil 
and the Singer.” 

the series (ten meetings in all since th 
fall) with a round table discussion in whit 
all will be asked to participate. 

Grace Leslie, national chairman of loc 
study groups, is completing the chairma 
personnel of the national committee 
local study groups, members of which wi 
be announced shortly. They, in turn, wi 
receive outlines of the New York progra 
as a basis for procedure in country-wil 
study groups. 


“We cannot imagine a complete edit: 
tion of man without music.” 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 

Boston Chapter 

President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Milton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Parker Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 

President, Mrs. Louise C. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
ent, Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom, 19 Park St., 
Buffalo 1, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Alice Rozan, 150 North Parade, Buffalo 11, 
N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucy 
Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 
157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 

President, Miss Sonia Sharnova, 5046 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, Ill.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 Kimball 
Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIL; 
Secretary, Ruth Heizer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; Treasurer, Mr. David 
Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, II. 

Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
ireeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mildred W. Coffin, College of Music, Univ. 

f Colo., Boulder, Colo.; Program Chair- 
man, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 Hudson 

t.. Denver 7, Colo. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
ent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 


Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Harriet J. Ingersoll, 671 Clairmount Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril 


Vezemael, 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 
Mich. 

Indianapolis Chapter 
President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
02 N. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 


nd.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 
chirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
polis 3, Ind. 
Kansas City Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
bf Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 
alnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 


Irs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 


Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 
President, Mr. William Vennard, 3805 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.; Secretary, Mr. Price 
Dunlavy, 6161 Barrow Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 
2401 Effie St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 
North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ann E. 
Biggs, Appalachian State Tchrs. College, 
Boone, N. C. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, lowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ace., Rock Island, 
lll.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 - 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mr. Eugene Fulton, 2810 Clay 
St. San Francisco 15, Calif.; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 - 10th Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif.; Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tenny- 
son, 2890 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 
Pine St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Twin City Chapter 
President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Avenue So., Minneapolis 5, Minn.; 
Vice-President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 
1737 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 917 - 
21st Avenue So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Washington Chapter 
President, Mrs. Jane E. Stone, 606 Wood- 
side Parkway, Silver Spring, Md.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4816 46th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Sec. & Treas., Mr. 
Frederick D. Wilkerson, 1050 Quebec Place, 
N.W. 


Pittsburgh—tTri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Norma France; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 


THE SACRED SOLO 
(Continued from page 16) 
theless, a highly significant and influential 
composer. 
Thiman, Eric—The God Of Love My Shep- 
herd Is—Novello—1926. 

One of the composers I would rate at the 
top of the list. Always in good taste, un- 
worldly, economy in structure and carries 
the message well. Polyphonic accompani- 
ment. 

Weaver, Powell—Praise The Lord His 
Glories Show—Galaxy—1948. 

A moving Praise Solo. Independent ac- 
companiment. Joyous contrapuntal motive 
—well composed. 

Willan, Healey—O Perfect Love— 

Good melodic line, contrapuntal accom- 
paniment, churchly feeling, noble and says 
the message with dignity. 

Yon, Pietro—Our Paschal Joy— 
J. Fischer—1942. 

Melody is almost like a chorale and in 
spite of joyous figure in accompaniment 
which is almost secular, the melody keeps 
it churchly. Marvelous Easter number. 

A good repertoire is good only when it 
is available. There is only one way to have 
good repertoire at one’s fingertips—buy it 
and put it in the church library—two 
copies of each song, purchasing a high and 
a low key so that you will have appropriate 
ranges for the talent you have in your choir 
loft at any given moment. And buy for your 
use—Christmas, Easter, Advent, Com- 
munion, Wedding, Praise, Prayer, etc. 

We feel the sacred ‘solo has a_ special 
place in worship. We must be fair to the 
solo, to the singer, and to the congregation. 
As this opportunity is better used the solo 
will gain that esteem which it should deserve. 

“Address given at the Forum—‘“The 


Field of Sacred Song’—N.A.T.S. Annual 
Chicago, 


Convention, 


1951. 


Illinois, December 
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N.A.T.S. Workshop at University of 
Colorado 
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© ASSOCIATION ROUTINE . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (Ill.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (lIIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Richard De Young, Chairman (Ill.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 

Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 

Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 

William C. Rice (Kan.) 

William E. Ross (Ind.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 

Robert Walls (Ore.) 

Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY-GROUPS 


Grace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
(Committee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
Bunnell, Mr. Lyman B., 10 Woodland St., 


Conn. 

. William E., 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 
200 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Esther Skog, 43 North 6th St., 


Hart- 


Pa. 
Cahoon, Mrs. Helen Fouts, 
19, N.Y. 


Mrs. 
Indiana, Pa. 

Hanks, Mr. John K., 58 Kensington Ave., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Iams, Mrs. Beatrice Hunt, 
N.H 


Coulange, 


17 Hardy Court, Keene, 


Jarratt, Mrs. Ingeborg J., 43 Court St., Newtonville 
60, Mass. 

Mayes, Mr. Earle Kenneth, 147 E. Main St., 
Haven, Pa. 

Page, Mrs. Marcia, 1085 Tifft St., 

Place, Mrs. Helen Cuthbert, 13 Lewis Street, 
Providence 6, R. I. 

Reid, Mr. Cornelius L., 165 West 94th St., N. Y. 

Roberts, Miss Martha, 2000 Union Ave., Altoona, 


Pa. 

Shute, Mrs. Louise Macleod, Birchwood Drive, 
Orange, Conn. 

Sivin, Miss Dora, 225 West 86th St., N. Y. 24, N. Y. 

Sowles, Mrs. Horace K., Carriage Hill, Cumberland 
Center, Me. 


Lock 
Buffalo 20, N. Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Erneston, Mrs. Elsie H. D., Boone, N. Car. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Bryan, Mr. Charles F., 2868 Sugar Tree Road, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Crawford, Mr. William Winfield, 7734 Rugby Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dynes, Mrs. O. W., 
ville, Tenn. 

Harvey, Mr. Alton E., Union University, Jackson, 


3117 Kenilworth Lane, Knox- 


enn. 
Houts, Mr. Alfred Jack, Robeson Street, Athens, 


Tenn. 
Rhodes, Mr. J. Clark, 1515 W. Cumberland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Ames, Evelyn, 804 E. 58th St., Chicago, II. 
Austin, Mrs. Virginia Lee, 220 W. South Street, 
Genesco, 
Barkwick, Mrs. Laura Howardsen, 2537 N. Harding, 
Cnicago 47, Ill. 
Brown, Mr. Harold F., 94 N. Norwood Ave., Hills- 
dale, Mich. 
Burkhard, Mr. Samuel Theodore, 264 W. Kanawha 
Ave., Worthington, Ohio 
1012 W. Burleigh St., 


d’Antbourg, Mrs. Felice, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gotshall, Miss Betty Dean, 707 Copley Road, Akron 
20, Ohio. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Helen Houden, 605 W. State St., 
Jacksonville, 

Hemus, Mrs. Gladys, 1366 N. Dearborn Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hunt, Miss Patricia Elizabeth, 
ton, South Bend, Ind. 

Humphreys, Mrs. Dorothy Stevens, 
St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 

King, Mr. Chauncey Byron, 129 W. Cascade, River 
Falls, Wis. 

Larsen, Mrs. Naomi Ruth, Olivet College, Kankakee, 


509 West Washing- 
1634 Summit 


Ill. 

Larsen, Mr. Walter Burdick, Olivet College, Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 

Miller, Mr. William Henry, Mahomet, Ill. R.R. 

Ojilsen, Mr. Donald Frederic, 3224 W. Foster, 
Chicago 25, Ill. 

Schoenbohm, Mr. Richard Arthur, 804 Union St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Stevens, Mrs. Valerie Kunze, 2616 State, Granite 
City, Ill. 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Holding, Miss Mary Louise, 5219 Walker, Lincoln 
4, Neb. 

Miiler, Mr. Vern C., College of Fine Arts, Drake 
Univ., Des Moines, lowa. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Boyd, Mrs. Kathryn Eugenia, 2323 South Boulevard, 
Houston 6, Texas. 

Brigham, Mr. John Wilson, Texas Christian Univ., 
Box 292, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Christiansen, Mrs.Marjorie S., 79 N. Ist East, 
Brigham City, Utah 

Comstock, Miss Doris L., 6218 Bryan Parkway, 
Dallas 14, Texas. 

Cunningham, Mr. 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Faguy-Cote, Mr. Birchman, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Fellows, Mrs. Wayne Stanley, 1020 East Duke 
Street, Shawnee, Okla. 

Headley, Mr. Herrold E., Dept. of Music, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Himebaugh, Mr. Harry ‘Arnold, 310 Bush St., 
College, Arkansas. 

Johnson, Roger Harris, 2429 Broadway, 
Kans. 

Ledgerwood, Miss Dora Jane, 605 Quapaw Ave., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

LeFevre, Mrs. Dorothy, 911 South 10th St., Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

Loper, Mrs. Mary Stuart, 115 Humphrey Ave., San 
Antonio 2, Tex. 

Lynn, Mr. Walter Cameron, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 

Mann, Mrs. Marian Beverly, 1202 Theresa St., 
Houston 21, Texas. 

Nielson, Mr. John Marlowe, 1128 Third Ave., Salt 
Lake City 3, Utah 

Norman, Mr. Jack Lewis, Del Mar College, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Ohlin, Miss Hilda, 312 E. First St., Tyler, Texas. 

Pearson, Mrs. Frances Almeda, 1820 E. Colfax, 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts, Mrs. Helen Olin, 1116 Emerson, Apt. 3, 
Denver, Colo. 

Schmitz, Mr. Claude Matthias, 1703 10th Ave., Apt. 
23, Greeley, Colo. 


Louis, Oklahoma Bapt. 
Arthur F., 4937 


Univ., 


State 


Parsons, 


Schwartz, Mrs. Lucienne De Simplaire, 1601 w, 
Mulberry St., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Selman, Mr. Samuel Thomas, Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Snow, Miss Jane, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquer. 
que, N. Mex. 

Servenesh, Miss Barbara, 921 W. Oak, Denton, 
Texas. 

Turner, Miss Eva, School of Music, Univ. of Okla, 
Norman, Okla. 

Warren, Mrs. Charlotte Anderson, 1133 No, 
Montclaire, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Webster, Mrs. Hayes H., 414 First St., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Wells, Mrs. Edgar Milton, 121 S. Mont Clair, Dallas 


8, Texas. 
Miss 2034 Swenson, 


Williams, Nena McCrary, 
~—. Mrs. J. Lucile, 1716 W. Maine St., 


Abilene, Texas. 
Enid, 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Everett, Mrs. Alta _— 170 No. Highland Ave, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif 

= Mrs. Vola, 1341 E. Colorado, Pasadena, 
alif 

Hurlburt, Mrs. Ethel Reeves, 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Gedickian, Miss Hasmig Gulian, School of Music, 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 
Haruda, Mr. Joseph S., 804 Spokane, Ellensburg, 


Wash. 
CANADA DISTRICT 


Kilgour, Mr. Charles R., 19 Lincoln Ave., Galt, 
Ontario, Canada. 


REINSTATED 
Hopkins, Baylor University, 


RESIGNED 


Victor B. Acers, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Linda Berry, Blue Mountain, Miss. 

Roger Bromley, Flint, Mich. 

Forrest DeLano, Til. 

Edith deLys, New York, 

William J. Falk, Asbury Park, N..Z. 
Monnie H. Hastings, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lloyd G. Linder, Pullman, Wash. 

Paul F. McMains, Janesville, Wis. 

Mrs. Paul Merrill, Jr., Leesville, La. 
Joseph H. Metzger, Alpena Pass, Ark. 
Frank Pursell, Sacramento, Calif. 

Ines Chandler Richter, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Charles L. Rowland, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Richard C. von Ende, Abilene, Tex. 
James H. Wood, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Evelina Emily Woodworth, Springfield, Mass. 
Alice Zeppilli, New York, N. Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Miss Cora A. Atwater, 1105 Grand Central Ave 
Imira, 
(formerly, State Tch. Coll., Mansfield, Pa.) 
og Austin, 732 Irving Park Road, Chicag 


3518 Perlita Ave, 


Mr. Robert 


Waco, 
Texas 


(formerly, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40) 
rs. Latonia Barnett, Conserv. of Music, 442 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
(formerly, Armour & Walnut Sts.) 
= hs Wood Bedford, Gen’l. Deliv., Mt. Baldy 
alif. 
(formerly, 326 Lincoln Ave., Pomona, Calif.) 
Mrs. Edna C. Bianchi, 404 Fischer Studio Bldg 
Seattle, Wash. 
(Correction: Mrs., not Miss) 
Mr. Martin L. Blackwelder, 118 S. Greenway Ave 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
i Carson Newman Coll., 
enn. 
Mr. William Boland, 1415 Tilden, Wichita Fi 
Texas 
(formerly, 1410 Grant St.) 
Miss Elsie E. Buckalew, 1616 Walnut St., Alle 


town, Pa. 
(formerly, 1721 Highland St.) 
Mr. Daniel C. Burkholder, Arlington State Col 
Dept. of Music, Arlington, Tex. 
(formerly under N.T.A.C.) 
Mr. Clyde Burrows, 131 Riverside Drive, N 
York 24, N.Y. 
(formerly, 50 W. 106th St., N. Y. 25) 
Mr. Arthur M. Burton, 711 Washington 
Wilmette, Ill. 
(formerly, 618 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago) 
Miss Naomi Cook, 9 East Campbell St., Arlingto 
Heights, Ill. 
(formerly, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago) 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


(Continued from page 24) 
Mr. David Daro, 1645 N. Gower St., Hollywood 
Calif. 


2 alif. 

eemerly, 316% N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, 
if.) 

Mr. Deacon, Conserv. 4420 War- 

wick Blvd., Kansas City 2, 

(formerly, "19 East_ Armour Mpivd.) 

fiss Ivah Dickson, Box 183, Due West, S. Car. 

(formerly, Box 4) 

Miss Marie Dreier, 2407 Berwyn Ave.. 2A, Chicago 


Ill. 
(formerly, 4310 N. Milwaukee Ave.) 
Miss Dorothy V. Evans, Box 6, So. 
Mass. 
(formerly, Box 132) 
Mr. Ralph Ewing, 1130 Bandera Road, San Antonio, 
Texas 
(instead of Trinity University) 
Mr. aA Keith Forney, 610 


Idahi 

313 Abbott St.) 

fr. Gabriel Fransee, 1075 Gardenia Drive, Hous- 
x 


Lancaster, 


A St., Moscow, 


‘ottage Ave., Tex.) 


21, Calif. 

(Correction: 2150, not 2105) (Add Zone 21) 

r. George Graham, 931 S. Vine St., Hinsdale, Ill. 
(formerly, 108 S. Washington) 

fr. Lorne Grant, 500 Woodlawn Ave., Greens- 
boro, N. Car 

(Correction: “Woodlawn, not Woodland) 

fme. Louise F. Gude, 450 E. Laurel Ave., Sierra 
Madre, Calif. 

(formerly, La Canada, Calif.) 

frs. Ida W. Gunnell, 6511 Agnes Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(formerly, 12211 Hartsook St it.) 

fiss Dorothy Halbert, George Walton Apts., 
Augusta, Ga. 

(formerly, 946 Johns Road) 
frs. Mary Whorton Harris, 
Gadsden, Ala. 

(formerly, 1050 Forrest Ave.) 

ts. Ramah Brownlee Havens, 840 Minnesota Ave., 
Kansas City, Kans. 

(formerly, 755 Minnesota Ave.) 

lorence Reid Hayes, 22 Williams St., Clinton, N. Y. 
(formerly, Miss Florence Ann Reid, 90 Princeton 
Pl., Buffalo, 10, N. Y.) 

lean Colwell Houghton, 1927 Rodney Drive, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 

(formerly, 1432 S. Beverly Glenn Blvd.) 

ts. Jane Ogden Hunter, 2630 N. Sacramento 
Ave., Chicago 47, IIL. 

(formerly, 324 North Lorel Ave., Chicago 44) 

TS. — S. Ihde, 157 Jewitt Ave., Buffalo 
14, N. 

(Correction: Mrs., not Mr.) 

iss Carabella Johnson, 13935 Lake Ave., Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio 

(formerly, 14110 Detroit Ave.) 

t. Joseph Lautner, 7 Franklin Ave., Princeton, 


N.J. 
pe 617 N. Cascade Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo.) 
4 _ C. Lease, 225 Wyrick Ave., Los Gatos, 


North 


607 So. 10th St., 


(formerly, San Jose 25, Calif.) 


125 E. 34th St., Y. 16) 
ts. Margaret Lester, R.F.D. , Box 162-A, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 
(formerly, Box 182) 
ts. Mary Jane Sterling Lucas, 217 West 10th St., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
(formerly, 114 Leeds Ave., R #1, Cushman Acres) 
iss _ Lutzi, 201 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, 
N. 
(Correction: Miss, not Mrs.) 
4 —_ Machtel, 1001 Albert Ave., East Lansing, 
Ici 
m(formerly, 3716 Marigold Ave., Rt. 2, Lansing) 
rs. Laura Margaret Marble, Lovell Road’ Holden, 
ass. 
formerly, 678 Millbrook Rd., River Edge, N. J.) 
s. Peggy Martin, 39-25 210 St., Bayside 61, N. Y. 
Add zone 61) 
ss Ida Marie McGrath, 72 Brunswick St., 
Squantum (No. Quincy), Mass 
formerly, 11 Bushnell St., Dorchester 22) 
ss Tula Miller, Cosmopolitan School of Music, 
806 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 4 
formerly, 410 So. Michigan Ave.) 

Karl H. Moltmann, Highlands Univ., Las 
legas, N. Mex. 
formerly, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.) 
- Elizabeth Murr, 2230 Witherell St., Detroit, 


ich. 
1026 Kensington Ave., Flint, Mich.) 


formerly, 
4 Grace Conine Parks, 1301 S. Carson, Tulsa 


Change’ from Zone 5 to 14) 


~ Morte Poutiatine, 179 Lincoln St., Lexington 
(iormerty, 20 Sherman St., Cambridge 3 
Evelyn Powell, 121 Mason, Webster 
Toves, Mo. 
(formerly, 1160 S. Brunswick, Marshall) 
— a Raney, Rt. 10, Box 476, Akron 19, 


(Professional change; formerly, Mrs. Carolyn 
Raney Blakeslee, Frederick, Md.) 
Scaffi, 5226 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


(formerly, 5241 Winthrop Ave.) 

Mrs. Jeanne Scott, 1102 E. Las Olas Blvd., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 
(formerly, 1512 Perry St., Columbus 1, Ohio) 

Sister Marietta (Coyle), Holy Names Academy, 1216 
N. Superior, . 2, Wash. 

(formerly, 1114 
from 11 to 2) 

Sister Miriam of Jesus, Holy Names College, 1114 
N. Superior, Spokane 2, Wash. 

(Change zone from 11 to 2) 

Smith, 100 Glynn Court, A-1, Detroit 
Mic 
(formerly, 243 Frederick St.) 

Miss Priscilla C. Sprague, 247 Main, Kingston, 


Mass. 
(formerly, 48 Rutland St., Boston) 
Mr. Glenn Crowder Stables, 301 No. Aliso Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Converse College, 


Superior. Also change zone 


Spartanburg, S. 


Cc 

Mr. Lawrence Strauss, P.O. Box 3575, Carmel, Calif. 
(formerly, 3187 Clay St., San Francisco) 

Mr. John Charles Thomas, 3100 Mandeville Canyon, 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
ag 99 Fairway, Santa Barbara) 

Miss Wilma Thompson, 135 Addington Rd., Brook- 
line 46, Mass. 
(formerly, 309 Marlboro St., Boston 16) 

Mrs. Marilyn R. Van Sickle, Nashville School of 
end Arts, 17th & McGarock Sts., Nashville, 


(cross off “Ward Belmont” 

Mr. Edgar a Lehn, 1521 West Davis, Burling- 
ton, N. 

(formerly, 345 Haward, Claremont, Calif.) 

Mrs. Rachel H. Ward, 4420 Warwick Bivd., Kansas 
City 2, Mo. 

(formerly, 3500 Walnut St.) 

ae Edith Frost Warren, 4 Lowell Road, Concord, 

ass. 

(formerly, 58 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass.) 

Dr. Thomas Williams, 1801 S. Raymond, 
Alhambra, Calif. 
(formerly, 2322 West Alabama, Houston, Tex.) 

Mr. David H. Witt, St. Luke’s Meth. Church, 1516 
N. Harvey, Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 
(formerly, 1st Meth. Church, Laurel, Miss.) 
:. Charles F. Wootton, 2001 S. 19th St., Abilene, 
exas. 
(formerly, Route 5 Box 80-C) 

Mrs. Elaine Foxon a eae 59 Monument St., W. 
Medford 55, Mas: 

(formerly, 201 Springfield Ave., Everett 49, Mass.) 


From Out The Editor’s 
Mail Box 


“THE BULLETIN performs a real service 
to any consecrated musician and voice 
teacher.” 

Mabel R. Jacobs 
Hudson, Wisconsin 


“I find THE BULLETIN very worthwhile 
and wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate all who are responsible for its 
publication.” 

Sister Miriam of Jesus 
Spokane, Washington 


“Congratulations on the increasing im- 
pressiveness of the NATS BULLETIN.” 
Charles Hedley, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


NON-MEMBER subscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1951-52 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra copy of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 


ATTENTION — 
CHAPTER OFFICIALS 
Beginning with the November-De- 
cember 1951 issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN there appears a complete litsing 


of the official personnel of all 
N.A.T.S. chapters. It is the in- 
tension to maintain same in all 


future issues. It is therefore requested 
that the secretary of each chapter send 
in promptly to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y., any changes that 
may occur in the roster of chapter of- 
ficers and directors, due to elections, 
replacements, etc. This is important. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


Small Seal, $1.25 N 5 


Large Seal, $1.50 i 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
E. Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. Use them on your sta- 
tionery and display advertising. 
PUBLICIZE NATS IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(February 29, 1952) 


Eastern District 392 
78 
70 
332 
Northern District 101 
Southwestern District 220 
California—Western District .............. 126 
Northwestern District 58 
Canada 2 
TOTAL 1379 
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